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THE QUESTION OF PREFERENTIAL TARIFFS. 


A coop many things have happened since I ventured to suggest at 
the annual dinner of the Imperial Federation League in 1889 that 
the best means of uniting more closely the colonies and the mother 
country would be found in the adoption between them of mutually 
advantageous fiscal arrangements. 

Sir Gordon Sprigg, at one time Premier of the Cape of Good 
Hope, subsequently advocated the same policy at a public meeting 
in London, and The Times, commenting on that speech, said: “ The 
British Empire is so large, and so self-supporting, that it could very 
well afford for the sake of serious political gain to surround itself 
with » moderate fence.” The United Empire Trade League was 
forme. under the presidency of the Right Hon. J. W. Lowther, to 
advocate the promotion of inter-Imperial trade by the same means. 
That organization now numbers over five thousand members, more 
than three hundred of whom are members of the Imperial or Colonial 
Parliaments of different parties. The Marquis of Salisbury, in 
response to a delegation from that- league, said: ‘‘ Some people say 
that you can have these preferential taxes without an increase of 
cost to the consumer. . . . On these matters public opinion must 
be formed before any Government can act. . . . It is the duty of 
those who feel themselves to be the leaders of such a movement and 
the apostles of such a doctrine to go forth and fight for it, and when 
they have convinced the people of the country the battle will be 
won.” 

Sir Albert Rollit, M.P., the present Chairman of the associated 
Chambers of Commerce, in the autumn of 1891, at the meeting of 
that body in Dublin, moved a resolution declaring the importance 
of “closer commercial relations between the mother country and 
her colonies, and that the Chambers heartily approve of the forth- 
coming Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire as con- 
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ducing towards this important end.” In the Dominion House of 
Commons, on the 25th April, 1892, Mr. McNeill moved, “ That if 
and when the Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland admits 
Canadian products to the markets of the United Kingdom upon more 
favourable terms than it accords to the products of foreign countries, 
the Parliament of Canada will be prepared to accord corresponding 
advantages by a substantial reduction in the duties it imposes upon 
British manufactured goods.”” This resolution was carried by ninety- 
eight votes to sixty-four. The Times, favourably commenting upon 
Canada’s offer, writes :— 


‘* When Central Europe is involved in a network of commercial treaties, it 
is not pleasant to contemplate the possibility that under protective tariffs of 
increasing stringency our colonies may slip from us, and the political allegi- 
ance of our colonial fellow-subjects may be gradually broken down; were 
Canada to be joined by the colonies of Australasia and South Africa, in opening 
the colonial markets freely to British goods, there would be a substantial basis 
for negotiation.” 


At a conference of the United Empire Trade League, held in the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, on the 23rd of June last, where Great 
Britain, Australasia, South Africa, and Canada were all represented, 
not a discordant note was heard. Sir Charles Mills, representing 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Hon. George Dibbs, the Premier of 
New South Wales, and Sir Julius Vogel, formerly Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, heartily endorsed the policy of the league and the 
action of the Canadian Parliament. At that meeting I proposed the 
following resolution, which was seconded by Colonel Howard 
Vincent, warmly supported by the Hon. Mr. Dibbs, and passed 
unanimously :— 


‘* That this Convention impresses upon the Empire the unlimited productive 
resources of the world-wide realms under the British flag, and their full ability, 
on the expiration of adequate notice for development, to supply the needs of 
the mother country and the other portions of the Empire in every substance 
required by any British subject independently of foreign nations. It urges 
the concentration of all patriotic efforts in Britain and Greater Britain upon 
pressing this home on the minds of the people, with a view to the extension of 
inter-British trade, the territorial security of Her Majesty’s possessions, and 
the personal advantage of each individual.” 


In a recent speech at Hastings the Marquis of Salisbury depicted 
in strong terms the injury inflicted upon British trade by the hostile 
tariffs of all foreign countries, and the utter helplessness of England 
to secure justice to the industries of this country without resorting 
to the imposition of duties upon the products of foreign countries 
that impose prohibitory tariffs upon everything we export. 

The second Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
which met at the hall of the Merchant Taylors’ Company, on the 
28th of June last, under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, M.P., 


was certainly one of the most important assemblages that has ever 
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The first question submitted for considera- 


“Commercial relations of the mother country with her colonies 
and possessions, with special regard to the renewal of European 
treaties, and recent commercial legislation in the United States.” 

The first resolution was moved by Lord Brassey, and passed unani- 
mously, as follows: 

“ That in the opinion of this Congress it is expedient that arrange- 
ments should be devised to secure closer commercial union between 
the mother country and her colonies and dependencies.” 

Mr. Neville Lubbock proposed the next resolution, as follows :— 
“That a commercial union within the British Empire on the 
basis of Free Trade would tend to promote its permanence and pros- 
perity.” Referring to Canada he admitted that loyalty, sympathy, 
and affection towards the mother country had ever been shown by 
that colony, but he asserted that one thing was wanting, and that 
was material aid and commercial advantage. He evoked loud cheers 
when he described as heroic the manner in which Canada had refused 
the offer of the United States of free admission of her products to 
the markets of the Republic at the expense of the mother country. 
But Mr. Lubbock went on to point out that facts and interests were 
stubborn things, and that what Canada gallantly refused to-day she 
might be compelled by the need of self-preservation to accept 
to-morrow. He was mindful of the existence of a strong feeling on 
the part of the colonies that their liberty to fix their tariffs must not 
be interfered with, but he reminded the Congress that there was 
nothing contained in the resolution that would prevent the colonies 
from levying any customs duties they pleased, provided that the 
customs duties were levied upon a commodity produced by the 
colony, and that an equivalent excise duty was also levied. 

I pointed out that however desirous we might be of having Free 
Trade within the Empire it was impracticable, as it meant stagna- 
tion and bankruptcy in the colonies, and inability to maintain our 
credit and the pryment of interest upon the capital we had received 
from this country. I moved an amendment at a later stage to sub- 
stitute “freer” for the word “free,” which was accepted by the 
mover and passed unanimously. 

Mr. G. W. Medley, of the London Chamber of Commerce, moved— 

‘That in the opinion of this Congress any fiscal union between the mother 
country and her colonies and dependencies, by means of preferential duties, 
being based on Protection, would be politically dangerous, and economically 
disastrous; and that the arrangement which, more than any other, would 
conduce to an intimate commercial union, would be by our self-governing 
colonies adopting, as closely as circumstances will permit, the non-protective 
policy of the mother country.” 

To this I moved an amendment, which, as subsequently altered 
by consent, read :— 

L 2 
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_ “That in order to extend the exchange and consumption of the home staple 
products in every part of the British Empire, a slight differential duty, not 
exceeding five per cent., should be adopted by the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments in fayour of certain productions against the foreign imported 
articles.” 












On this the issue was fairly joined, and a discussion of two days 
ensued. Mr, Medley urged in support of his resolution the difficulty 
of getting rid of the clauses in the treaties with Belgium and Ger- 
many, the great prosperity this country owed to Free Trade, and 
the danger of increasing the price of bread and of inducing foreign 
countries to retaliate by the adoption of a discriminating and pro- 
hibitive policy. 

I replied by showing that Belgium and Germany both exported 
to England so much more than they imported that they would not 
insist upon the abrogation of those treaties if England required the 
elimination of the clause that prevents preferential trade between 
the colonies and the mother country. I reminded Mr. Medley that 
France and the United States had made marvellous progress under a 
protective policy, and that it was not easy to discriminate on these 
questions between the post hoc and propter hoc. I held that the 
importance to a country obliged to import £100,000,000 of bread 
and meat annually, of obtaining that supply within her own 
Empire, and the vast impetus such a policy would give to her 
trade and the development of her colonial possessions, would warrant 
a slight increase in the price of bread. I was prepared to show, 
however, that no such result was likely to follow the imposition of a 
slight duty on corn. The experience of France and Germany, where 
a high duty on corn had not increased the cost of bread, and the 
statistics of this country, showed that an increase of five shillings per 
quarter on corn did not affect the price of bread. I maintained 
that foreign countries would have no ground of complaint, as most- 
favoured-nation treatment did not apply to fiscal arrangements 
within an Empire, and that a duty of five per cent. on foreign goods 
coming into this country, while yielding sufficient revenue to meet 
the cost of the British Navy, could not, in the face of the enormous 
tariffs of foreign countries, be regarded as protection, and as there 
would be no discrimination could not give offence. I said, I believe 
the people of foreign countries and the New World would respect you 
for having the courage to imitate them, although you would not 
imitate them to the extent they had gone. The alteration, so far as 
it would go, would be a compliment to them by showing that England 
was inclined to adopt a little of their policy. I do not intend, on 
the present occasion, to say anything in reference to the great 
Republic lying to the south of Canada, at which any offence could § % 
justly be taken ; but, after what I have heard in this hall to-day, and N 
after the suggestion has been made that we must speak with bated 
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breath in the presence of the fact that there is a Presidential election 
now going on in the United States, I am bound to say that I believe 
that that is an utterly mistaken policy. No people on the face of 
the globe understand better or respect any country more than the 
United States when they see that country adopting a wise, judicious, 
independent policy, in its own interests. Have your efforts at con- 
ciliation, your efforts to induce the United States to treat this country 
reasonably, met with such favour that you are afraid to make any 
alteration? What is the fact? In 1890 England took from the 
United States £97,000,000 sterling worth of their products without 
the imposition of a farthing of duty. She received everything they 
had to send, let it be in competition with whom it might. And how 
much did they take in return? £32,000,000, or not one-third 
of what they sent into this country, and they required to be paid 
the value in cash because they would not make an exchange. But 
were Americans satisfied with this? Did they think that the balance 
in their favour of two-thirds on the interchange between the two 
countries was sufficient? Not at all. They sat down and con- 
structed the McKinley Tariff to see how much they could reduce 
the £32,000,000, and by one stroke of the pen they knocked off, by 
that tariff, 10 per cent. of that £32,000,000. Judging from that 
they do not appear to be disposed to show any material appreciation 
of the treatment they have received from this country. But what 
more did they do? Like a great octopus they threw their tentacles 
over South America, the Antilles, and the West Indian Islands, with 
the intention of driving out British trade. And they are going to 
doit. Read the language of the British Consul in Brazil. What 
does he say? He tells the people of Great Britain, ‘‘ You must make 
up your mind to lose the British trade in Brazil, because the United 
States has absorbed it under the reciprocity clause of the McKinley 
Bill.” 

But they have done that which I hold to be a greater wrong to 
this country. Not only have they striven to drive England and 
Canada completely out of the Southern Hemisphere, but they have 
turned round upon Canada, and, in violation of their own policy, for 
there is no such principle in the McKinley Bill itself, which was a 
Bill propounded with a view to aiding the manufacturing industries 
of the United States—a Bill brought in, it was said, in consequence 
of the pledge given by the Republican party to the manufacturing 
interests of the United States—they have turned round in violation of 
the assumed object of the Bill, and applied portions of it to Canada. 
And what did that do? It injured the manufactures, because it 
enhanced the cost of living in the United States, and was, therefore, 
against the manufacturing interests. What induced that policy ? 
Nothing but the mistaken idea that, by imposing that duty upon 
the products for which the United States offered at that time our 
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principal market, and, as they believed, an essential and necessary 
market, they could bring the Canadian producers to their knees, and 
leave us no alternative but to become part of the United States of 
America. There could never be a greater wrong to this country as 
well as to Canada. I see no reason for it but the one I have stated. 
In 1890 Canada was receiving 20,000,000 dollars worth of the pro- 
ducts of the United States more than they received from us. Canada 
was taking at the time not less than one-seventh of the manufactured 
exports of the United States of America. But that was not enough 
to save us from the Munroe doctrine, an effort to undermine our 
national position, and establish one Government from the Equator 
to the Pole. We, all of us, recognise the desire of this country, 
that peace should prevail between the United States and Canada. I 
say there is no danger of anything else, but I also say that the effect 
of England adopting such a policy as the Americans have adopted with 
such wonderful success in their own country would be to excite their 
respect, however much they might dislike the effect of it. I feel 
bound, moreover, to take this opportunity of saying that. I would 
fail in the discharge of my duty to the people of this country if I 
left them under the delusion that there is any hope of the adoption 
of any policy which would make the United States so friendly to 
England or Canada as to induce them to part with any advantage 
whatever which they now possess. 

Sir Thomas Farrer characterised any questioning of the doctrines 
of Free Trade as “immoral.’”’ He spoke of the colonial trade with 
England as utterly insignificant compared with its foreign trade. 
He scouted the idea that the policy of the amendment could be 
adopted without increasing the cost of bread. He declared himself 
against the Cobden Treaty with France, and asserted that all the 
statesmen of both the great parties were wrong in attempting to 
promote the trade of this country by treaties, and quoted Earl Grey’s 
recent brochure on this question in terms of approval. No speech 
during the two days’ interesting and able discussion was, in my 
opinion, better calculated to inspire confidence in the policy of a 
preferential tariff within the Empire than Sir Thomas Farrer’s, as 
all his arguments were founded upon obvious fallacies, or palpable 
misconception of what I had said. Does he require to be told 
that the people of the self-governing colonies and of the British 
West Indies take of the products of British industry £3 9s. 9d. per 
head of the population, or seven times as much as the people of 
the United States, who take but 10s. 3d. per head. It was well said 
by Lord Salisbury in 1890 :— 

**'We know that every bit of the world’s surface which is not under the 
British flag is a country which may be, and probably will be closed to us by a 


hostile tariff, and therefore it is that we are anxious above all things to con- 
serye, to unify, to strengthen the Empire of the Queen, because it is to the 
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trade that is carried on within the Empire of the Queen that we look for the 
yital force of the commerce of this country.” 

The statement that I proposed to exclude imports from the United 
States, and that therefore that trade must be lost and the price of 
bread increased, is the very reverse of the fact. I have shown that as 
England would be still the best market for American corn, that they 
, [ Would send it here, notwithstanding the slight duty proposed. Sir 
; § Zhomas Farrer said he could not understand how the proposed policy 
: could benefit the Canadian farmer, unless Canada, too, excluded corn 
, and meat from America by a differential duty. The people of this 
country and Canada would never have been injured by the McKinley 
tariff if the United States had not known that the Free Trade policy 
t § England rendered her powerless to resent it, and the adoption by 
+ [ Great Britain of the policy proposed would, I am confident, cause 
, the McKinley Act to be repealed within a year. The adoption of 
preferential tariffs within the Empire is the only means of promoting 
|  feer trade throughout the world, and thus removing the trade 

restrictions caused by the tariffs of all foreign countries. Sir Thomas 
yf Farrer, forgetting that he had denounced all fiscal treaties, expressed 
his regret that Canada had not succeeded in making one with the 


eT * 


7 United States, and that veteran statesman Earl Grey has not for- 
1 gotten that Canada owes to Lord Elgin, appointed by him, the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, which promoted so largely the prosperity 
og | % British North America. Would it have been of no advantage to 


j, 9 Canada and to the Empire if the 172,000 British subjects who have 
gone to the United States within the last ten years—where, to 
ne fy become citizens, they must swear to “renounce for ever all allegiance 
if and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty 
ne § Whatever, and particularly to the Queen of England”—should have 
settled to the north of the boundary line, as most of them would 
+, § have done had this policy been adopted? But I must not enlarge. 

h My amendment was only defeated by the vote of fifty-five cham- 
bers of commerce against thirty-three. All the votes from Austra- 


1 ° ‘ . : 

: lasia and South Africa were given against my amendment. Had 
as | ‘hey voted as we had a right to expect, and as the Governments and 
Le Legislatures of those Colonies would, I believe, approve, it is obvious 


iq | Mr. Medley’s resolution would have been defeated, as it was only 
ch § Satried by a vote of forty-seven to thirty-four. I prefer to take the 
declarations on this question of Sir Charles Mills, the able Agent- 
of General of the Cape of Good Hope, Sir Gordon Sprigg, the Hon. Cecil 
-4 | Rhodes, and the Hon. Mr. Hofmeyr, while the following utterances 
of Australian statesmen speak for themselves. 

Said the eloquent voice of the Hon. James Service, so long Premier 
“ of Victoria :— 
n- “Nothing would be more advantageous to the unity of the Empire than to 
establish greater sympathy in a tariff sense.” 
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To which his successor, the Hon. Alfred Deakin, added :— 


“One of the strongest of the ties which can unite the colonies or peoples 
together is the tie of self-interest with all the other ties which flow from inti- 
mate commercial relationship. The Australasian colonies would gladly take 
part in any movement which would not only demonstrate the unity of the 
Empire, but assist to make it a patent reality.” 


Sir John Downer, the Premier of South Australia, said :— 


‘“*T feel perfectly satiefied that there can be no permanent union between 
the various portions of the Empire unless they recognise some obligation to 
each other in trade as well as in other things.” 


Sir Samuel Griffith, then, and now again, Premier of Queensland, 
declared that— 


‘** Goods coming from British possessions should be subject to a lighter duty 
than those coming from foreign countries. Giving material advantages to our 
kith and kin would in a very large degree maintain and strengthen the feeling 
that we are all one nation.” 


Sir Robert Thorburn, late Premier of Newfoundland, declared— 


‘‘The time has come when we may fairly consider it is right for us in the 
Colonies to impose differential duties upon foreigners, inasmuch as their com- 
petition is not a fair competition.” 


Nor was New Zealand backward, for the late Sir William Fitzher- 
bert, then Speaker of the Legislative Council, declared— 


“If we are to draw closer the bonds of union between the British Empire 
all over the world, this matter of trade relations is of fundamental importance, 
and one with which we must attempt to deal.” 


Then Sir John Robinson affirmed on behalf of Natal his concurrence 
with the views of the Cape of Good Hope, and said— 


** This is a question upon which the different sections of the Empire ought 
to close their ranks and face the world.” 


To this must be added the important declaration of the Hon. Mr. 
Dibbs, the Premier of New South Wales, made a few days ago :— 


‘I believe that the large majority of the Australian people would support a 
preferential tariff within the whole Empire and against the foreigners, British jf 
manufactures having preference in Australia, and our raw products haying 
equal preference in the mother land.” 


The votes given by the Canterbury and Cape Town Chambers of 
Commerce were not in accordance with the following resolutions 
passed by those Chambers :— 

Canterbury Chamber of Commerce (New Zealand). 


“That in the opinion of this Chamber it is expedient that the question of 
commercial union between Great Britain and her colonies and dependencies 
should be fully discussed at the forthcoming Congress of Chambers of Com- 
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merce, in the hope that the mother country will cease to regard her colonies 
as foreign countries.” 


The Cape Town Chamber of Commerce. 


“That the Chamber fully recognises the expediency of drawing the bond of 
union closer between Great Britain and her colonies by an improvement of 
commercial relations, but at present the Chamber does not see its way to 
formulate distinct proposals. The existing treaties between Great Britain 
and other European nations which will shortly expire, should, if possible, be 
go modified as to give scope for any such improvement as indicated above.” 


Mr. Wood, who threw the vote of the Hamilton Chamber of Com- 
merce against my amendment, was compelled to say— 


“Mr. Chairman, the Board of Trade, whose representative I am at this 
Congress, have pronounced in favour of a system of discriminating tariff duties 
between the mother country and her colonies, as against the residue of the 
commercial world.” 


The only authorised vote from Canada in opposition to preferen- 
tial tariffs within the Empire was given by Mr. Ballantyne, a warm 
supporter of Free Trade between Canada and the United States, 
which involves the adoption by Canada of the prohibitory tariff of 
the United States against England. 

Mr. W. Priest, of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
moved :— 


“That this Congress is of opinion that every effort should be made by her 
Majesty’s Government to promote closer commercial relations between the 
United Kingdom and her colonies and dependencies, and to this end desires 
the abrogation of the European treaty clauses which at present hinder the 
same ; ” 
which passed unanimously. 

Need I add that the friends of inter-Imperial trade have the most 
abundant reasons to be satisfied at the immense and rapid progress 
which this idea of preferential tariffs has already made, and that 
they may confidently anticipate at no distant day the inauguration 
of a policy that will strengthen the ties which now unite the colonies 
and the Empire, besides greatly developing and expanding the trade 
of both ? 


CHARLES TUPPER. 






THE DRAMA IN THE DOLDRUMS. 


A recion of calms, squalls, and baffling breezes is known to seamen 
as “the doldrums.”” Into such an atmospheric belt has the ship of 
the Drama managed to drift. For the present her sails flap idly, 
and crew and passengers alike are whistling for a wind. The 
moment seems favourable for a general overhauling, a survey of her 
position, what in commerce is called a stock-taking. Let us see how 
she is manned and provisioned, look to her tackle and her seams, 
and enquire what course, when the breeze revives, it were wisest for 
her to steer. 

Since we have not, like the French, any official statistics of 
receipts, we are more or less at the mercy of rumour and vague con- 
jecture as to the financial condition of the theatrical world. A 
general impression of prosperity or of adversity gets abroad, one 
does not quite know how, and it is possible that, taking one theatre 
with another, things may be jogging on all the time neither better 
nor worse than usual. But a feeling of depression is less likely to 
be fallacious than the contrary feeling. Sham successes are common 
enough; but no one has any interest in shamming failure. And 
whether prosperous or disastrous on the whole, the past season has 
undoubtedly been barren of great individual successes. If The 
Crusaders did not meet with the utter failure which at first threatened 
it, still less did The Times achieve the lasting success prophesied for 
it on all hands. Sir Augustus Harris and Mr. Irving, enjoying a 
practical monopoly of spectacular pantomime and spectacular Shake- 
speare, are understood to have “done well,” and one melodrama, 
The Trumpet Call, has had a long run. Hamlet at the Haymarket, 
and A Fool’s Paradise at the Garrick, have held the bills for a con- 
siderable time ; but their longevity is probably to be construed as 
a sign of slack rather than of brisk “business,” the managers not 
caring to submit an important new production to the risks of so 
treacherous a season. Many of the theatres—the Strand, the Globe, 
the Opera Comique, the Shaftesbury, the Vaudeville, the Criterion, 
the Comedy, the Court—have been living from hand to mouth, 
some of them having been forced to close their doors for weeks at a 
time. The St. James’s, after two failures, has scored a success in 
Lady Windermere’s Fan; and Walker, London, is understood to have 
brought unwonted prosperity to Toole’s. But, unless I am mis- 
informed, even the genuine successes of the season have been of a 
more or less precarious sort. Receipts have fluctuated greatly instead 
of virtually touching the maximum night after night. Most ominous 
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agn of all perhaps, the fascinations of Gaiety burlesque are reported 
to have flagged, until reinforced by the occult magnetism of “ Ta-ra- 
ri-boom-de-ay.” In sum, then, prosperity has been the rare excep- 
tion in the theatrical world. The public, as M. Sarcey once put it, 
“gmontré je ne sais quel empressement a passer devant les bureaux 
de location sans s’y arréter.” 

Is this disposition on the part of the public due to accidental and 
transitory causes, or to a radical and perhaps progressive failure of 
interest in things theatrical? It has been currently ascribed to 
three temporary conditions—the influenza, the Court mourning, 
md the general “tightness” of money. But the best practical 
wthorities tell us that the phenomenon is not to be so easily 
«plained. ‘The reason is not depression of trade,’ says Mr. 
(lement Scott, for many years a close observer of such matters, “ for 
my depression seeks reaction in amusement. It is not national 
alamity or mourning, because amusements never flourish more than 
when society is dull.” Remains, then, the influenza, which might 
possibly account for a few weeks of slackness, but scarcely for a 
vhole season. Thus we are driven to admit a certain fundamental 
fagging of public interest in the stage; and the problem is how to 
wcount for it ? 

We may, perhaps, find—to put it briefly—that one section of the 
public has outstripped the existing drama, while another has failed 
to keep pace with it. Entertainments of the lower class—knock- 
about farce, burlesque, and melodrama—must have suffered from 
the growing popularity of the music-halls and the vast variety 
theatres. So far, the theatrical managers who have been lifting up 
their voices against free-trade are, no doubt, right enough. The 
true remedy is, not to prevent smoking audiences by law from enjoy- 
ing the highest form of entertainment they can be got to accept, but 
to allow the public to decide for itself what entertainments are, and 
are not, naturally adapted to places where they smoke. The more 
intelligent class of playgoers, on the other hand, has progressed or, 
usome maintain, has been forced ahead, with disconcerting rapidity. 
Not that its intelligence is even now superhuman. It does not 
tlearly know what it wants in the way of dramatic diet; but it is 
vaguely discontented with what it gets. This habit of mind calls 
for somewhat careful analysis. 

During the ’eighties, and even earlier, it was generally under- 
stood that the complete reconciliation of “culture” and the drama 
was within easily measurable distance. The stage had taken its 
place among the obligatory topics of conversation in “ intellectual ” 
circles. The classic drama at the Lyceum, the modern drama at the 
Haymarket, the St. James’s, the Court, and other theatres, were held 
to be in a state of high vitality. The great French dramatists of 
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the Second Empire, known to us partly through adaptations, partly 
through the frequent visits of French companies, were supposed to 
have attained the utmost limit of technical accomplishment; and 
we had a vigorous young school of native playwrights who might 
confidently be expected to apply the technical lessons of the French 
masters to pictures of English life. In a word, a genial optimism 
prevailed on all hands. Ahme! Do I notremember the time when 
I used to look hopefully even upon popular melodrama, dreaming 
that it might drop the “melo” and give us large, simple pictures of 
common life! And there is no doubt that, futile prophecies apart, 
the actual, tangible stirrings of new life were sufficient to excuse a 
little glow of complacency and hopefulness. The early successes of 
three or four young playwrights of promise, who came to the front 
almost simultaneously ; the development of a peculiarly English and 
very delightful art-form in what may be called Savoy Opera; the 
increasing excellence of mounting, stage-management, and acting- 
together observable at the foremost comedy theatres—these, and 
other, signs of the times were undeniably encouraging. And we 
know that nothing succeeds like success. The general belief that 
the theatre was flourishing beyond all precedent inclined people to 
come and see it flourish. They began to read about it and to 
think about it; and here, I take it, the trouble set in. Their intel- 
lectual development has outstripped that of the managers and 
authors who cater for them, and of the critics who profess to guide 
them. 

The reaction dates from about three years ago. On April 24th, 
1889, The Projligate was produced at the Garrick Theatre; six 
weeks later, on June 7th, A Doll’s House was placed on the stage 
at the Novelty. The two events, in this juxtaposition, were full of 
significance; and the lessons they taught, complementing and en- 
forcing each other, have ever since been sinking deeper and deeper 
into the public mind. The Profligate was a play of undeniable 
ability, by far the most serious, the most courageous piece of work 
our native renascence had given us. It carried to a high pitch the 
technique of the Second Empire. Sardou might have envied the 
workmanship of the whole third act, and especially of its concluding 
situation. Moreover, it was evidently intended to be a play of 
profound ethical import—an arraignment, in good set form, of the 
wild-oats theory. Author, manager, critics, all regarded it as an 
experiment of unexampled daring, a sort of forlorn-hope of in- 
tellectuality. It seemed as though Mr. Pinero had put all his 
strength into this supreme effort. Less faulty work he might do 
in the future, but nothing bolder, sterner, more virile and vital. 
Now, it was quite true that The Profligate was, as on the whole it 
still is, the masterpiece of the contemporary English drama; but 
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wfortunately it was also true that very little more was to be 
expected on the same line of development. The author might, 
indeed, be capable of a more serious criticism of life; but would he 

the managers, or the main body of the critics, to accept it ? 
The Profligate seemed, in short, to be the consummation rather than 
the starting point of a movement. 

Then came A Doll’s House to show, by contrast, that it was not a 
gnsummation devoutly to be wished. The enthusiasm and the 
antagonism excited by Ibsen’s play combined to prove that there 
were possibilities in theatrical art undreamt of in Mr. Pinero’s philo- 
sophy. The history of the Helmer household stirred people with 
new emotions. Many—perhaps the majority—violently resented 
the novel experience, but they could not elude it. Even of those 
who did not resent it, many found it painful in its intensity. “TI 
felt as if a red-hot ring were being pressed down upon my brain,” a 
lady said to me; in seeing Zhe Profligate, I understand, she had 
experienced no such uneasiness. The contrast between the two 
plays was inevitable. To many people Nora, and even Helmer, 
seemed impossible, Dunstan Renshaw and Leslie Brudenel possible 
and natural enough; yet even these could not for a moment doubt 
which pair was the more real, the more living. Ibsen’s characters 
stood solid in three dimensions; beside them, Mr. Pinero’s seemed 
like mere cardboard profiles. Here, then, was a lesson in technique, 
in the art of compressing into the three hours’ traffic of the stage so 
many and so significant traits of character as to give to dramatic 
personages a rotundity, so to speak, which even the great novelists, 
with their more leisurely methods, had not always attained.’ Further, 
though Mr. Pinero’s dialogue was elaborately fanciful, while Ibsen’s, 
except in one or two symbolic phrases, was sternly commonplace, 
yet it was felt (I do not say admitted) that 4 Doll’s House was 
written by a poet, The Profligate by a playwright. Lastly, and here 
was perhaps the greatest contrast of all, the ethical problem was 
shirked in The Profligate, while in A Doli’s House it was fully, firmly 
grappled with. Mr. Pinero cogged the dice against his profligate 
by making him no ordinary loose-liver, but a systematic and heart- 
less Don Juan ; and, having done so, he let him collapse in abject peni- 
tence at the first contact with a schoolgirl’s ignorance of life. He 
took for granted, without a word of discussion, the ultra-monogamous 
ethics of Mr. Stead; and, as a mixed audience is always hypocritical, 
this was the very safest thing he could do. Thus the daring of his 
experiment lay in the fact of his raising the wild-oats question at 

(1) In mere construction, that is to say, invention and arrangement of fable, 4 
Doll’s House was a happy compromise between the old school and the new. Happy, I 


say, because it served to bridge the gulf between the current Second-Empire technique 
and the at once simpler and subtler methods of Rosmersholm and Hedda Gabler. 
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all. He approached it (in all sincerity, I don’t for a moment doubt) 
from the very safest side, and handled it, or rather touched upon it, 
in the very safest fashion. Ibsen, far from taking his ethics fy 
granted, seized upon, analysed and pulverised the current (or, a 
any rate, a current) ideal of marriage. He went straight to the 
root of things, instead of gingerly skimming their surface. Ther 
was revealed then, even to those who least enjoyed the revelation, 
the possibility of a potency and, I do not hesitate to add, a poetry in 
modern drama, which sadly dashed the complacent optimism of the 
past few years. 

Ido not mean that the mere production of A Doll’s House all a 
once brought about this result. Many other forces tended in the 
same direction. Tidings began to reach us of a similar movement 
in Paris, where the Second-Empire technique, with its artifices and 
conventions, its romanticism en redingote masking as realism, was 
rejected by a whole school of brilliant young playwrights, who made 
the Théatre Libre (founded in 1887) one of the most potent factor 
in the artistic life of the day. Our own Independent Theatre, 
though its productions were few and far between, at least served to 
express and give form to the aspiration towards higher things. The 
performance of Ghosts, Rosmersholm and Hedda Gabler, each followed 
by an impassioned controversy, served to spread in wider and wider 
circles the feeling that the expected reconciliation between “ culture” 
and the native drama had been indefinitely adjourned. ‘‘ People go 
to see Ibsen’s plays,’ said a close observer, “and they don’t like 
them a bit—they say they don’t, and they think they don’t—they 
are quite sincere and unaffected about it. But when they go to see 
the old conventional plays they used to think so good, behold! they 
like them still less.’’ There is a great deal of truth in this; but the 
influence of the new movement extends far beyond those who have 
come personally under the spell of Ibsen. The very vehemence of 
the denunciations heaped upon the Scandinavian drama at large ha 
opened the eyes of all who read and think about such matters to the 
fact that the home-grown drama is on its defence. What, five ot 
six years ago, they were taught to regard as increasing intellectual 
competence, appears, from the new point of view, very much like 
intellectual impotence. In a word, the native drama, the stock-in- 
trade of the ordinary commercial theatre, has lost its prestige. It 
is no longer “the thing ” to take it seriously. 

This is no mere theory of my own. Other observers, with the 
best opportunities for studying the matter from the practical side, 
have given very much the same account of it. Indeed, it was 3 
remark of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s, reported so long ago as the summet 
of 1891, that first suggested this train of thought to me. Mr. 
Pinero, too, takes a very similar view of the case. “A few year 
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ago,” he writes to me, “the native authors were working with a 
distinct and sound aim, and with every prospect of popularising a 
rational observant, home-grown play. Then came the Scandinavian 
drama, held up by the New Critics as the Perfect Drama, and used 
by them as a means of discrediting native produce. Just for the 
present everything is knocked askew; the English dramatist has 
little influence, and the public, urged to witness A Doll’s House, 
patronizes the Empire Theatre of Varieties!” Or, let me add, the 
Franco-German-Italian Opera; for it would be an error to overlook 
the recent revival of opera in our survey of the influences which have 
brought about the existing state of things. 

It seems, then, that between two stools the drama is in danger of 
falling to the ground, and the practical question comes to be: How 
is this catastrophe to be averted? Clearly by bringing the two 
stools—or, in other words, the two schools—together. So soon as 
English playwrights can be found to treat of English manners, 
English conditions, English problems, with something of Scan- 
dinavian or Neo-French earnestness, insight, daring, and talent, the 
breach will be healed, and the doldrums will be overpassed. I pro- 
pose to inquire into the probabilities of such a conciliation, to attempt 
an estimate of the forces which make for and against it. Let us 
see, then, how the three estates of the theatrical realm—authors, 
actors (including actor-managers), and critics—stand affected in the 
matter. The attitude of the fourth estate—the public—is already 
sketched in the foregoing pages. 

It will be convenient, I think, to take the critics first in order, 
especially as I shall thus be enabled to suggest at once what seems 
to me an essential reservation on Mr. Pinero’s above-quoted state- 
ment. It is “the New Critics,” according to Mr. Pinero, who have 
“knocked things askew.” Perhaps; at any rate, let us suppose so; 
and this granted, I put it to Mr. Pinero to say whether “things ” 
must not have been in a state of exceedingly unstable equilibrium 
if they could be “ knocked askew” by so small and comparatively 
uninfluential a body of writers as the said New Critics? The New 
Critics are to the Old Critics in numbers as one to ten, in opportunity 
for disseminating their views as one to ten thousand. The New 
Criticism is utterly unrepresented on the great morning papers, with 
their largest circulations in the world. One evening paper (the 
Star), three sixpenny weeklies (the Speaker, the World, and Life), 
one Sunday paper (the Sunday Sun), and a few short-lived leaflets 
of infinitesimal circulation emanating from the Playgoers’ Club— 
these are the sole organs of the New Criticism.’ If, then, this paltry 

(1) Perhaps I should add Black and White ; but in it, as indeed in the Sunday Sun, 
the influence of Mr. J. H. McCarthy is counteracted by that of other writers of the 


opposite school. The Pall Mall Gazette, too, has occasional leanings towards the New 
Criticism, but its artistic policy is exceedingly fitful. 
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handful of sharpshooters, opposed to the huge and serried phalanx 
of the Old Criticism, has succeeded in diverting the whole course of 
our theatrical history, it can only be because the discontent they 
expressed found an astoundingly ready echo in the popular mind, 
Unless, to quote an American poet, 
‘* Cause and Effect have from their thrones been cast, 
And closed their strife with suicidal yell,” 

the New Criticism can at most have given the final jerk to the 
already tottering prestige of the native drama. In other words, if 
the New Criticism has proved itself so potent, the Old Criticism s0 
impotent, it can only be because the one has worked with, the other 
against, the tendency of the time. And, this being so, is it wise in 
the Old Criticism to continue the hopeless battle? Heroic it may 
be; but politic, no! The public, it is evident, is on the lookout 
for some new thing; surely it is the business of criticism not to 
denounce all that is new, but to aid in the search for, or rather the 
development of, the drama of the future. 

Observe that the Old Criticism, not the New, is the truly negative 
force. Mr. Pinero accuses us—if I may speak of the New Critics 
in the first person plural—of making use of the Scandinavian drama 
to “discredit” native produce. Well, the foregoing comparison 
between A Doll’s House and The Profligate lends some colour to this 
hard saying. But I am sure Mr. Pinero will admit that while The 
Profligate was on trial, while its success or failure was as yet unde- 
termined, I carefully abstained from any such comparison, and 
judged the play, to the best of my ability, simply by the current 
English standards. The success of The Profligate is a matter of 
history, and to that success we, the New Critics, contributed at least 
our fair share. And this is not an isolated instance. On the con- 
trary, I challenge our three leading dramatists—Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. Grundy—to mention a single instance in which we 
have decried a play of theirs which was praised by the Old Critics, 
or have disparaged it by unfair comparisons with the Scandinavian 
or any other drama. We feel, and have expressed, the warmest 
admiration for Mr. Pinero’s farces, for Sweet Lavender, for The Times. 
(Mr. A. B. Walkley, I remember, complained of a certain savage- 
ness of satire in The Times; but it is surely not the Scandinavian 
drama which teaches a critic to thirst for the milk of human kind- 
ness.) If we treated The Weaker Sex and Lady Bountiful with some 
reserve, it was because we tried them by the standard, not of Scan- 
dinavia, but of Mr. Pinero’s best work ; and, even so, we found at 
least as much to praise in them as did the Old Critics. Was it we, 
or our seniors, who damned Wealth? Did the Old Critics, man for 
man and paper for paper, do more than we to secure the success of The 
Middleman, Judah, and The Dancing Girl? Was it the Old Critics or 
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the New who most clearly discerned the merits of The Crusaders 
through the turbid atmosphere of an inauspicious first-night ? Have 
we wantonly thrown Ibsen in the teeth of the author of A White Lie 
and A Fool’s Paradise, the skilful and tasteful adapter of A Pair of 
Spectacles? Was it the New Criticism or the Old that killed The 
Pharisee? Was it the New Criticism or the Old that massacred 
Beau Austin? Was it the New Criticism or the Old that pooh- 
poohed Lady Windermere's Fan? With regard to popular farce, 
again, our attitude is neither supercilious nor Scandinavian. In 
this department it will be found, I think, that we are pretty much at 
oe with the Old Critics. For popular melodrama, on the other 
hand, we certainly can work up no enthusiasm ; but we are inno- 
cent of any unphilosophic eagerness to “write it down.” The 
servants’ hall will have its London Journal, criticism or no criticism ; 
and the suppression of penny fiction, even if it were possible, would 
not teach the cook to adore George Meredith, or the boy in buttons 
to appreciate Thomas Hardy. On the whole, then, I unhesitatingly 
maintain that the New Criticism has proved itself quite as alert as 
the Old to recognise the merits of what Mr. Pinero calls “ native 
produce.” I can recall only two notable instances in which a play, 
condemned by the New Criticism, and praised by the Old, or at any 
tate by its fugleman, has failed to attract the public. I refer to 
Forgiveness, by Mr. Comyns Carr, and The Fonorable Herbert, by 
Mr. Haddon Chambers. Will any one argue that in these instances 
the New Criticism used its giant strength tyrannously, and crushed 
two meritorious works which would otherwise have adorned English 
literature and promoted the healthy evolution of the native drama ? 
The sin of the New Criticism, then, is not that it has disparaged 
or discouraged “ native produce,” but simply that it has appreciated 
and praised certain foreign, and especially Scandinavian, plays. If 
this appreciation has produced the dire effects described by Mr. 
Pinero, it has not been for want of stirring counterblasts on the part 
of the Old Criticism. Day after day and week after week, the 
great dailies, the critical weeklies (with the three above-mentioned 
exceptions), the sporting papers, the comic papers, the illustrated 
papers, the theatrical trade papers, have been heaping on the Scan- 
dinavian drama in general, and Ibsen in particular, every sort of 
disparagement known to the rhetoric of journalism, from mild 
facetiousness to foul-mouthed abuse. Why, Mr. Clement Scott 
alone has done far more to write down the Scandinavian drama, the 
Independent Theatre, in short, the whole progressive movement, 
than all the New Critics together have done to write it up. His 
tloquence is far more copious than theirs, and he addresses, through 
his three organs, a far wider circle of readers. There must, indeed, 
be something very much amiss in the cause which, with such an 
VOL. LI, N.S, M 
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indefatigable, ubiquitous Berserk of a champion, fails to conquer all 
along the line. His weapons, it is true, are a trifle antiquated, 
but the strength of his arm is prodigious, and he does not mind how 
or where he hits. 

It is my intention, one day, to undertake a critical study of the 
Three Scotts, with copious and elegant extracts from their writings 
—the Scott of the Daily Telegraph, “moral, grave, sublime ;” the 
Scott of Truth, flippant, volatile, vituperative; the Scott of the 
Illustrated London News, staid, politic, insidious. The work will be 
a curivsity of literature, and one, I am sure, which the world will 
not willingly let die. In the meantime, let me quote from the 
Daily Telegraph of May 25th, 1892, a single passage which epito- 
mises the whole critical policy of the doughty trio for the past three 
years :— 

‘‘Never did such a ‘red-eyed audience’ step out of the gay and lighted 
theatre into the beautiful sunshine of Piccadilly as that of yesterday afternoon. 
Ladies were wiping away their tears, and the so-called sterner sex were 
endeavouring to hide the traces of recent emotion. At last the true human 
chord had been touched by Mr. Isaac Henderson; at last the sharp and 
quivering note of nature had been played on with really magnificent effect by 
Miss Olga Nethersole. No more whining women and sickly men; no more 
inhuman mothers and monster husbands; no more blood-tainted youths and 
soured spinsters pouring forth a flood of their pestilent pessimism—only the 
heart of a woman laid bare by a woman ; only a woman’s nature, her passionate 
impulse, her fierce agony, her tremendous temptation, her piteous repentance 
exposed tothe very soul. We prefer the honest tears of Piccadilly to the snarls 
and sneers of the Strand. A Mercede da Vigno—wicked woman as she may 
be, tempted and repentant woman as she is—is worth a cartload of scratch- 
cats and Karins, of Noras and Heddas, of Rosmers and Rebeccas, with their 
defiant selfishness and ill-concealed blasphemies.”’ 


Here we have in a nutshell the whole “plan of campaign ”— 
unmeasured eulogy of the commonplace, the romantic, the senti- 
mental; frenetic, splenetic denunciation of everything which pre- 
sents a view of life different from the writer’s own. Mr. Hender- 
son’s play found very little favour in the eyes either of the Old 
Critics or of the New. One writer alone, so far as I know, agreed 
with Mr. Scott in recognizing considerable merit in it, and that one 
was myself. I thought the theme a really strong one ; it was pre- 
cisely that of the “‘pestilent” Rosmersholm, except that Mr. Hen- 
derson’s Rebecca happened to be a married woman, a circumstance 
which did not precisely tend to purify the moral atmosphere. If 
then, Mr. Scott had been content to eulogize Agatha, I, for one, 
should certainly not have said him nay. But was it necessary, was 
it even politic, to flaunt Mr. Henderson’s “ extremely interesting 
and creditable play” (the critic’s own words) in the forefront of an 
onslaught upon a whole group of dramas which, whatever their 
merits or defects, have certainly made their author one of the most 
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conspicuous figures in European literature? Does Mr. Henderson, 
does the British drama, do optimism, romanticism, sentimentalism, 
and all that Mr. Scott holds sacred, profit by this swashbuckling ? 
Truly it is no small critical achievement—it may one day consti- 
. tute Mr. Scott’s chief title to immortality—to have immolated 
} jf Henrik Ibsen on the altar of Mr. Isaac Henderson. Such happy 
> § imspirations do not occur to every one. But when the same cere- 
mony is performed two or three times a week; when Ibsen is led 
to the slaughter over and over again, amid every circumstance of 
1 ff oontumely ; and when it appears after all that he is not a penny the 
¢ § worse, that the more he is slaughtered the more slaughtering he 
- fj wems to require; is it not possible that the public, even of the 
e § “largest circulation,” may begin to suspect that there is more rage 
and fear than critical sagacity behind all this denunciation, and 
4 & may divine the weakness of the cause in the fury of its champion ? 
L. Mr. Clement |Scott has in his time done yeoman’s service to the 
© Bf stage. He is one—perhaps the chief—of the little group of men 
aa? whom we owe the theatrical revival of five-and-twenty years ago. 
yy fy Lam not going to accuse him of inconsistency because, after having 
re —f led the van of progress, he now heads the party of obstruction. He 
has himself pointed out a very just distinction between the move- 
te y ment of twenty-five years ago and the movement of to-day. The 
co & progressists of the ’sixties and ’seventies were bent upon populariz- 
rls § ing the stage, upon attracting the great public, in a mass as it were, 
“s to the theatre. We, progressists of the ’nineties, without any sort 
oir Of hostility to the popular drama (that is where Mr. Pinero mis- 
understands us), are desirous of elevating a certain section of the 
stage into a higher intellectual atmosphere, in answer to the demands 
of a lesser public which has been gradually segregating itself from 


ti: 7 among the great public. That Mr. Scott should tuke the lead in 
re § this movement was scarcely to be expected. The existing drama 
°t- § fully answers to his intellectual needs. Charm of style (witness 
dF Beau Austin) and originality of thought bewilder and annoy him. 
ed B Blind to them himself, he resents the pleasure which others take in 
ne Fthem. But it is surely not too late for him, and with him his col- 
Te- & leagues of the Old Criticism, to learn a lesson from experience. It is 
on § futile, as I hope I have shown, to attribute the present disarray of 
nce B the theatrical world to the malign influence of the New Criticism, 
If, I whose very existence the great public scarcely suspects. If that 
ne; F public is to some extent estranged from the theatre, it is clear, 
was § that positive, not negative, measures are required to heal the breach. 


Abuse of Ibsen, and everything that is tainted with “ Ibsenism,” has 
all § proved itself insufficient to meet the difficulty. How would it be if, 
instead of telling the public, in more or less opprobrious terms, what 
it does not want, the Old Critics were to set themselves seriously to 
M2 
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find out what it does want? How would it be if, instead of trying 
to keep the whole drama down to one dead level of mediocrity and 
commonplace, the Old Critics were to recognise the existence of a 
lesser public alongside of the great public, and were to encourage 
and assist managers and authors to cater intelligently for both? [I 
know that this is a counsel of perfection, simply because most of the 
Old Critics are themselves only a little above the intellectual level 
of the great public,’ and are therefore incapable of understanding 
the needs and aspirations of the lesser public. But there is no 
reason why they should not make the effort. Some of them, though 
old in theory, are young in fact—quite young enough to realize and 
keep up with the intellectual movement of the time. Until they do 
so, their influence can only be detrimental, for it must tend to keep 
the drama on their own intellectual level, which is not that of either 
section of the public. This is, I repeat, one main secret of the 
prevailing depression. The average drama, which secures the 
suffrages of the Old Critics, is somewhat above the majority of play- 
goers, greatly below the minority. The higher drama is so persist- 
ently decried that it finds no permanent home or homes, and is 
denied all chance of consolidating itself into a recognised institution, 
and seeking out its elective affinities. On the other hand, all the 
“‘ good notices” in the world cannot persuade either the higher or 
the lower public to take a lively interest in vapid mediocrity. Thus 
the critics, if they persevere in their present policy, will one day 
have the theatres all to themselves, while the public, exhorted to 
solace its soul with Forgiveness and The Honourable Herbert, will 
flock on the one hand to St. James’s Hall, on the other (as Mr. 
Pinero puts it) to the Empire Theatre of Varieties. 

“ But this ‘higher drama’ as you call it,’”’ I shall be told, “ con- 
sists of nothing but a handful of foreign plays. Even apart from 
the fact that they are positively offensive to a great number of 
people, how can a theatre or theatres subsist healthily on im- 
ported products alone ? There are in England not even the germs 
of a‘ higher drama,’ to be either fostered or repressed.” I admit 
the difficulty. I admit that we are singularly poor in dramatic 
talent, and especially in the originality which the present crisis seems 
to call for. But I cannot believe that it is absolutely non-existent 
in England, and I am convinced that the demand will beget the 
supply if only the Old Criticism does not succeed in stifling the voice 


(1) There are, of course, one or two exceptions, whom it would be invidious to par- 
ticularize. I could name one writer in especial (though he probably would not thank 
me for so doing) whose length of service forces one to class him with the Old Critics, 
but whose wide knowledge and cultivated literary sense render him incapable of the 
Philistine frenzies of his contemporaries. If he would shake off the long habit of 
anonymous journalism, and assert his individuality, he might yet be a force for good 
in the theatrical world. 
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of what [ have called the lesser public. In the meantime, the 
foreign plays aforesaid supply us, not with models, but rather with 
suggestions of possibilities, and serve to whet our appetite for a 
gerious native drama. The theutre which lives on foreign work 
alone leaves unfulfilled the better half of its artistic and social 
function ; but there is no reason why the seeds of a vigorous and 
truly English drama should not come from abroad. Philosophy 
knows no frontiers and technique no tariffs. Intellectual impetus 
circulates from nation to nation like the winds of heaven. George 
Eliot was none the less English because her view of life was influenced 
by Comte. Ibsen is none the less Norwegian because he took his 
first lessons in stagecraft in the school of Scribe. The “ higher 
drama” would certainly not be worth fighting for if it were to con- 
sist solely of Scandinavian plays, or imported produce of any sort. 
What we hope for (with more or less assurance) is an English 
drama which shall be, philosophically and technically, abreast of 
the intellectual movement of the time. The dramatist who should 
fail to absorb and assimilate the lessons taught by Ibsen and by 
the new school in France, would clearly not be abreast of the move- 
ment. His originality would be like that of the man who insisted 
om re-inventing gunpowder. But it is one thing to learn what an 
artist has to teach, and quite another thing to imitate him. I can- 
not too earnestly beg the reader to disabuse his mind of the im- 
pression that by the ‘“‘higher drama” we mean either Ibsen or 
imitations of Ibsen. If the development we hope for should ever 
take place, its manifestations will certainly be too various to be 
summed up ina single formula; but one may safely predict that 
the prevailing formula will be far less complex than that of Hedda 
Gabler. 

Where are we to look for the talents that are to give us this 
“higher drama” ? Among writers already known? I hope so 
with all my heart. But it is high time that a new generation were 
to come to the front ; and writers who start fresh have an undeniable 
advantage over those inured to the old routine. 

One is now and then tempted to regret that Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. Grundy did not give themselves the trouble of being 
born some ten years later. If they were now at the commencement 
instead of “ nel mezzo cammin”’ of their activity, we should not have 
long to wait for the higher drama. Each in his several way has 
talent in plenty. But they all received their training some ten 
years before it had occurred to any one in England to conceive of 
dramatic writing as an art, not a trade. They came in on the crest 
of the wave of financial prosperity, at a time when a direct appeal to 
the great public in a body was considered the sole end and aim of 
the drama. They made their appeal, with pecuniary results which 
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the playwrights of a previous generation would have deemed 
fabulous. They acquired the pestilent habit of success, and it is {oo 
late, I fear, to expect them to shake it off. If they had been 
“caught young” in the artistic movement, and had started with the 
conception that it is the artist’s first business, not to fill his pocket, 
but to satisfy his soul, they might have been poets instead of play- 
wrights, creators instead of caterers. 

“‘ Master Cotton,” the burlesque Englishman who makes a brief 
appearance in Ibsen’s Peer Gynt, has one saying which is truly 
characteristic of his nationality. Demanding to know what profit 
Peer Gynt proposes to reap from his yachting cruise, he lays it down 
as an axiom that 


‘* No one hoists 
His sails for nothing but the sailing.” 


It appears that to the English mind the joy of creation, of artistic 
production in and for itself, isa thing unknown. “No one hoists 
his sails for nothing but the sailing.” How different is the case in 
France! Around the Théatre Libre there has risen up a whole 
school of playwrights—Hennique, Jullien, Méténier, Ancey, Céard, 
De Gramont, De Curel, De Porto-Riche and others—who deliberately 
reject popularity in order to devote themselves to an artistic ideal. 
It may be a mistaken, a deplorable ideal, but they pursue it with a 
singleness of purpose which compels the respect even of their 
opponents. They produce play after play which lives its little hour 
on the boards of the Thédtre Libre, and then is heard no more, 
Now and then, perhaps, they make a trifle out of the publication of 
their writings, but practically their sole reward is the inward joy of 
production and the appreciation of a very narrow public—a clique 
if you choose to call it so. They may hope ultimately to gain the 
ear of a wider public (the “great public” they neither hope nor 
desire to conquer), but compromise they scorn andreject. And observe 
that their talent is uncontested even by their severest critics. No one 
doubts that they could, an if they would, producc the melodrama 
and vaudeville of commerce, and earn praise and pudding of the 
bourgeois public. Or rather let us admit that they could not even 
if they would ; but the impossibility arises, not from defect of talent, 
but from excess of artistic impulse and conviction. The born artist 
cannot will to be a tradesman. His genius stands or falls with the 
joy of creation. When he loses that, he loses his cunning of hand. 
The feebleness of the artistic impulse in our own playwrights is 
proved by their attitude towards the Independent Theatre. Although 
rumour may, perhaps, have exaggerated the profits that fell to them § 
during the years of prosperity, we may assume without indiscretion 
that they are all men of substance. Their pot is fairly aboil ; it 
cannot require unintermittent exertion to keep it simmering. It 
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would have seemed, then, that one or other of them might have 
seized the opportunity afforded by an avowedly uncommercial theatre 
to produce an avowedly uncommercial play. It would have seemed 
that after years spent in endeavours to please the actor-managers and 
the great public, one or other of them would have been unable to 
resist the temptation of, for once, writing simply and solely to please 
himself. They could have done so without a farthing of outlay, for 
the mere announcement that Mr. Pinero or Mr. Jones had promised 
@ play would at once have filled Mr. Grein’s exchequer. Nor would 
their prestige have suffered; for it can be no disgrace, even in the 
eyes of the actor-managers, not to make money when you deliberately 
abjure from the outset all thought of profit. The play would have 
been acted, printed, placed once for all to the author’s credit ; and 
if, eventually, it found its way to the regular stage, and did “draw 
houses” after all, why there would be no disgrace in that either. 
The fact that all three unanimously resisted this temptation proves 
that there was practically no temptation to resist. They had for- 
gotten, or rather they had never known, how to conceive a play 
except as an article of commerce. Having served their apprentice- 
ship at a time when no one so much as dreamt of a rebellion 
against pure commercialism—at a time when there was no sort of 
demand or outlet for work which did not primarily appeal to the 
great public—their creative instinct had suffered atrophy, and the 
artificer in their composition had swallowed up the artist. In a 
word, they felt no impulse to please themselves, because they had 
no longer any true self to please. 

How happy I should be—how happy we all should be—if one or 
all of them were to falsify this analysis by indulging, for once in a 
way, in the luxury of untrammelled self-expression! It is not too 
late. If they want to drive the detrimental Scandinavians from the 
boards, they have only to produce plays which shall take hold of 
the minds and stir the pulses of thinking men and women. Only 
that, and nothing more. 

Do I seem, in all this, to undervalue the work which these writers 
have actually done for the stage? That is far from my intention. 
No one rejoices more than I in the quaint fantasy, the sterling 
literary power, of Mr. Pinero. One feels in his work a curious com- 
bination of some of the best qualities of Dickens and Thackeray, 
with the added gift of making these qualities tell across the foot- 
lights. He is certainly one of the most original and delightful 
humorists in our dramatic literature. And his technique is by no 
means conventional ; rather it is original, experimental, progressive. 
If only his thinking were equally vigorous! In philosophic insight 
he stands practically on the plane of his masters, Dickens and 
Thackeray; in other words, he is not, as yet, abreast of the time. 
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But he has the best part of his career still before him. Mr. Jones, 
again, has, for the past three or four years, steadily and rapidly 
progressed both as a thinker and as a craftsman. His last work, 
The Crusaders, though not altogether happy in its details, was a great 
advance on all its predecessors in intellectual competence. He has 
the undeniable merit—I say it without any sort of sneer—of taking 
himself and his calling seriously. If he has not quite assimilated 
his culture, if his criticism of life appears to be embroidered on his 
plays rather than inwoven in their texture, that is no reason why 
we should not appreciate and respect his earnest desire to make the 
best use of his brains. He, too, is well on the hither side of middle- 
age. Mr. Grundy began to write earlier than his comrades, and 
passed through a longer period of struggle and stress. Both these 
facts tend to handicap him. His early training in adaptation from 
the French imbued him with technical prejudices, and in his hard 
battle for recognition he learned, one fears, to overvalue success as a 
test of merit. But he is, by natural endowment, perhaps the most 
original and vigorous thinker of the three, and the trenchant wit of 
his dialogue is beyond dispute. If circumstances should ever 
re-awaken his ambition, his talent will certainly not leave him in 
the lurch. 

But it is to new forces, after all, that we must look for a drama 
that shall meet our new requirements. The past season has added 
to the roll of playwrights two names already distinguished in litera- 
ture; yet, for different reasons, it is with a sort of trembling hope 
that one looks to Mr. J. M. Barrie and Mr. Oscar Wilde for serious 
dramatic work. Mr. Barrie will have to conquer his fatal facility, 
Mr. Wilde his no less fatal fastidiousness, not to say indolence. A 
play is neither to be improvised like a comic song, nor to be inlaid 
like a sonnet-sequence. There is no doubt, however, that the appear- 
ance of these two athletes in the theatrical arena is the most 
encouraging event of the past season, or of many past seasons. 
Each is a born-and-bred writer, an écrivain ; and each has ample 
gifts and opportunities of first-hand observation. Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. Grundy approached life and literature through the 
theatre. Their initial motive was not to give artistic form to 
things seen and thought, but simply to write something, anything, 
that could be performed on the stage. They began with plays 
which stood to vital dramatic work in the relation of a five-finger 
exercise to a sonata. In so far as they have attained technical 
originality and intellectual independence, it has been by an after- 
thought. They are self-made men among the aristocracy of letters. 
Mr. Wilde and Mr. Barrie, on the other hand, have approached the 
theatre through life and literature. They are thinkers, observers, and 
artists first, playwrights by afterthought. Mr. Barrie has as yet 
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done no justice to his talent on the stage ; butin Lady Windermere’s 
Fan, amid all its defects of fable, one recognised with a thrill of 
pleasure the work of an accomplished artist in expression. It was 
{I do not mean only in the epigrammatic passages, but throughout) 
one of the two thoroughly well-written, or really written, plays of 
our time ; the other—need I say it ?—was Beau Austin. For both, 
it is superfluous to add, the Old Criticism had little but contumely. 
The future of the English stage largely depends upon the question 
whether other writers of the intellectual calibre (more or less) of 
Mr. Barrie and Mr. Wilde can be induced to submit themselves to 
the hard conditions of theatrical work. It is to be regretted that 
Mr. Henry James was persuaded (against his own better judgment, 
I believe) to make his first essay in the shape of a dramatization of 
anovel. For my part, I look forward with the liveliest interest 
to untrammelled dramatic work from his pen. If I rightly estimate 
Mr. George Moore’s talent, it is not essentially dramatic. I doubt 
whether he has the power to grapple with a difficult subject. But 
should a subject that readily adapts itself to theatrical requirements 
happen to fallin his way, his gifts of characterization and expres- 
sion should stand him in good stead. To glance down the roll of 
living poets and novelists is to pass in review writer after writer 
who owes it to himself and to literature to make some essay, at 
any rate, in dramatic form. The attempt to lure Mr. George 
Meredith down from the serene altitudes of fiction would probably 
be futile, and perhaps unkind. He would find it hard to exchange 
the large and leisurely developments, the exquisite subtleties, of the 
art in which he stands alone, for the narrower limits, the cruder 
methods, the coarser effects of the stage. But if he were to be 
tempted ! From Mr. Rudyard Kipling we might look with 
confidence for original and powerful work if he would but give 
his mind to it. His versatility of manner seems inexhaustible, 
and who that has read The Gadsbys can question his gift of concise 
and poignant dialogue? The talent to which we owe the Voees 
Populi of Punch is assuredly fitted to shine in light comedy of 
social observation— in ‘‘Du Maurier dramatised,” as it has been 
called. And not in that alone; for Mr. Anstey has shown in The 
Pariah a fine capacity for serious and sympathetic character-study 
Mr. Stevenson has already “given his proofs” in Beau Austin. 
If only he could be induced to subject to the conditions of the stage 
some of the rare dramatic faculty displayed in Prince Otto and The 
Master of Bailantrae, he might be the creator of a new psychologico- 
romantic school of drama. Collaboration with Mr. Henley might 
be difficult, “‘ with the thick of the world between them; ” but Mr. 
Stevenson has at his side another collaborator. I have before me at 
this moment a play “by Robert Louis Stevenson and Fanny van de 
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Grift Stevenson,”’ which, though perhaps not actable in its present 
form, is full of talent. The wit, insight, and lightness of touch 
which have all at once secured for ‘‘ John Oliver Hobbes” a con- 
spicuous place among our novelists ought certainly to be transfer. 
rable to the stage. More than one of the scenes in Some Emotions 
and a Moral might be acted as they stand, if we had actors of 
subtle enough art to do them justice. It would be easy to enume- 
rate a dozen other writers—for instance, Mr. Norris, Mr. Gissing, 
Mr. Quiller Couch—who ought at least to try their strength in the 
direction of drama. And if all the brain, as the Italian proverb 
_ tells us, is not in one head, neither, assuredly, is it in one genera- 
tion. If the existing barriers between intellect and the stage were 
once broken down, who knows what specifically dramatic talents the 
“coming race”’ might not develop? As it is, intellect is frightened 
away from the stage, not only by outward deterrents, such as the 
Old Criticism and the Actor-Managers, but by the notion that 
dramatic writing is like tight-rope dancing or sword swallowing— 
an exceedingly difficult, and at the same time essentially puerile, 
art. People think of it, and are encouraged by criticism to think of 
it, as beset by technical difficulties almost impossible to overcome 
and not in the least worth overcoming. (By “ people” I mean 
men and women of talent. People of no talent conceive play- 
writing to be the easiest thing in the world.) This notion of the 
drama as the special property of a caste of jugglers is a legaty from 
the reign of Scribe. To write a play like Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle, or Nos Intimes, is indeed a feat not at all 
unlike that of keeping six or seven plates spinning at the end of as 
many wands. “ Difficult, Madam!’’ we may say with Dr. Johnson. 
‘ Would to Heaven it were impossible!” As a matter of fact, play- 
writing is neither as easy as crossing the road nor as difficult as 
turning somersaults on a tight-rope. It requires not only a certain 
inborn aptitude, but study, patience, and concentration of thought— 
more concentration, no doubt, than goes to the stringing together of 
the average novel. But there is not the least reason why any one 
who feels the creative impulse should be deterred from attempting 
the stage by the idea that play-writing is a species of legerdemain. 
The great plays are the simple plays. If you have genius, you can 
get on very well without sleight of hand. 

To two of the novelists above mentioned I have suggested, in 
conversation, the duty of “commencing playwright.” One of them 
has already commenced. He has a comedy half written, but has put 
it aside in despair of finding actors capable of appreciating and in- 
terpreting the finer shades of his character-delineation. The other 
alleges a strong disinclination to encountering the delays and disap- 
pointments, the heart-burnings and humiliations, which beset the 
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path of even the fairly successful playwright. While editors and 
publishers compete for his manuscripts, he will not go hat in hand 
to the actor-managers. Both these objections to dramatic author- 
ship have their validity ; neither, I think, ought to be insuperable. 

To the first objection—the deficiency of actors—I replied, and 
reply, that it is plays which make actors, not actors plays. The 
impetus must come from the creators, not from the interpreters. 
How do you know of what subtlety actors may be capable until you 
give them the material to work upon? No one paints a door witha 
eamel’s-hair pencil ; but the fact that aman hasas yet found nothing 
but doors to paint does not prove him devoid of all delicacy of 
touch. It is certain that, in the matter of acting, the demand must 
beget the supply. The actor, however little he may like to be told 
80, is a parasite upon the play. It can, and does, exist apart from 
him ; apart from it, he is helpless, he is naught. The author, then, 
who holds back from production until he sees a new school of actors 
trained to his hand, is like an acorn which should decline to become 
an oak until it saw a full-grown clump of mistletoe ready to adorn 
its as yet non-existent boughs. 

As a matter of fact, there is no such dearth of intelligence among 
actors and actresses as the author of the unfinished comedy imagines. 
He would perhaps be surprised to learn how many actors and 
actresses read his own books (which are scarcely meat for babes) 
with enthusiastic appreciation. It does not follow, of course, that 
they could do justice to his dialogue on the stage. A good deal of 
the old technique—of staginess and conventionality of expression— 
may co-exist with the new intelligence. It has been justly pointed 
out that from the hereditary stage-caste—actors born and bred in 
the atmosphere of the playhouse—the new movement has little to 
expect. Among the members of this caste there is much and most 
admirable talent, which must always be in demand. But their 
culture is playhouse culture; routine runs in their blood. The new 
movement, so far as it has gone, has been the work of young men 
and women who, starting with a fair share of independent literary 
culture, have been drawn to the stage by an innate vocation. And 
‘there is every reason to believe that this class will prove to bea 
steadily increasing one. If things are left to take their natural 
course, the stage will be more and more largely recruited from the 
lettered classes. When our authors write such plays as shall exer- 
cise and develop the intelligence of their interpreters, our actors will 
not fail to meet them half-way with the intelligence to be developed. 

But what of the actor-managers who strike terror to the soul of 
my second potential playwright ? Well, frankly, the actor-managers 
as a class do not make for progress. They lack insight and initia- 
tive. Partly from natural conservatism, partly from dread of the 
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Old Critics, they shrink from every experiment, and will attempt no 
divergence from the beaten track. The reasons, the excuses for 
their timidity are plain enough, in the vast pecuniary interests at 
stake. They are not inclined to risk their own money and that of 
their backers in doubtful experiments. But if the situation is rightly 
represented in the foregoing pages—and, theories apart, there is a 
whole cloud of witnesses to the fact of a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the existing drama—the daring policy may prove to be the 
safe, or, at any rate, the only possible one. 

The Lyceum, of course, is entirely ‘‘ outside the movement.” Mr. 
Irving, as a younger man, did splendid service to the stage, and he 
continues to keep up the dignity of ‘‘ the profession,” and to set an 
admirable example of earnestness, liberality and self-respect. Frivo- 
lous persons, who neither understand nor sympathize with the his- 
trionic temperament, may be mildly amused from time to time by 
his pontifical attitude towards Art and Culture, as displayed in his 
after-dinner speeches. But in truth Mr. Irving is simply playing 
his part to perfection. One might also fancy that he had taken to 
heart the philosophy of Relling in The Wild Duck, and was con- 
sciously keeping up the illusion which is so necessary to the self- 
respect of professions as well as of individuals. But Mr. Irving 
cannot be suspected of wasting his time in the study of Ibsen. He 
has doubtless arrived by instinct at his philosophic standpoint, and 
has recognised that the man who insists on playing “ the thirteenth 
at table” is neither happy himself nor the cause of happiness in 
others. Mr. Irving, then, remains a monument of the success which 
ability, tact and earnestness can achieve on the stage; but he no 
more “makes for progress” than does the Pyramid of Cheops. 
There is no reason why he should. Monumental art has its due 
place in the economy of the House Beautiful, and so long as Mr. 
Irving, within the measure of his faculty, gives us things beautiful 
and venerable, we have every reason to be grateful to him. It isa 
pleasure to look forward to King Lear at the Lyceum,—and to reflect 
that The Dead Heart is a thing of the dead past. 

No manager in London has greater opportunities than Mr. John 
Hare. He possesses a commodious, well-situated theatre ; he has 
prestige and popularity; he is, in his own line, an incomparable 
actor, yet he has evidently no wish to make his theatre a mere 
instrument for the exploitation of his personal talent. So far, his 
position and disposition could scarcely be happier. One must even 
credit him with a desire to “do the right thing,” artistically as well 
as financially. He opened the Garrick Theatre with The Profligate, 
not, I can well believe, because he thought it a safe investment, but 
because he felt it to be a worthy and creditable inauguration of 
an artistic campaign. I have tried to show that the experiment was 
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not really so hazardous as it appeared; but that does not diminish 
the credit due to Mr. Hare. We must estimate a man’s bravery 
not by the danger actually faced, but by the danger he believes 
himself to be facing. What Mr. Hare lacks, I take it (notwith- 
standing this one instance to the contrary), is originality of mind. 
Off the beaten track, he is helpless. He judges a play, both as to 
its intrinsic merits and its chances of success, by its likeness or 
unlikeness to other plays which have been praised and have suc- 
ceeded. And, if I do not misjudge him, he is a very sincere senti- 
mentalist. Educated in the Robertsonian school, he cannot away 
with anything more than Robertsonian realism—the realism of the 
milk-jug and the roley-poley. He heartily dislikes any play that 
tends to disturb the placid optimism of the well-to-do Briton. It is 
impossible to quarrel with so amiable a frame of mind; but it is no 
less impossible to expect from it any alacrity of response to the new 
needs of the new day. 

It would need another Browning to do justice (in a thousand lines 
or so of analytic blank verse) to “The Tragedy of Beerbohm Tree.” 
Does not the essence of tragedy lie in the conflict between will and 
circumstance (which is only Fate writ commonplace) ? And where is 
that conflict fiercer than in the case of a man of genuine (if somewhat 
vague) intellectual and artistic aspirations, who finds himself cast 
by destiny for the part of a London actor-manager? Mr. Tree’s 
mind is for ever absorbed in the pathetic effort to reconcile what it 
will pay to think with what it is right to think. Himself a prey to 
the discontent of the lesser public with conventional and common- 
place work, he yet dares not tamper with the vast machine which 
he nominally controls, but which in reality controls him—he dares 
not apply it by novel methods to untried ends, To-day he is full 
of enthusiasm for some piece of strong and serious art which has 
heated his fancy and stimulated his ambition. To-morrow he will 
reel you off the catchwords of the Old Criticism in order to prove to 
himself that, in letting it severely alone, he was animated by artistic 
rather than economic motives. His scintillant lecture to the Play- 
goers’ Club was a most ingenious attempt (I use the epithet both in 
its eighteenth-century and in its present-day sense) to run with the 
hare and hunt with the hounds. But Mr. Tree, as we must all own 
with unfeigned gratitude, is the one manager who has shown the 
smallest spirit of non-commercial adventure and experiment. He 
attempted a slight infringement on the long-run system, and he 
produced Beau Austin and Maeterlinck’s L’Jntruse. It is to the 
lasting discredit of the Old Criticism that it pooh-poohed his Monday 
Nights, and jeered at a play which, if not a dramatic masterpiece, 
was certainly a literary gem. The Maeterlinck experiment was 
neither very important in itself nor very judiciously carried out; 
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still, it was an experiment. If Mr. Tree had but the courage of his 
instincts—not merely the courage of other people's opinions—who 
knows what we might not expect of him ? 

Mr. George Alexander has youth on his side. His experience with 
La Lutte pour la Vie has, I hope, shown him the folly of “ adapta- 
tion ”—of setting a British artisan to correct the errors of a French 
artist. If Zhe Idler led him to hold mediocrity a sure passport to 
success, Lord Anerley and Forgiveness must have done something to 
shake his faith in that doctrine; and the fact that he has now made 
the success of the season with its most daring and original play, may 
perhaps encourage him to prefer a progressive to a timorous policy. 
Mr. Charles Wyndham and Mr. Edward Terry are admirable come- 
dians, but the very nature of their talent forbids them, were they 
never so eager, todo much in the way of experiment or innovation ; 
and I think we may safely acquit them of any revolutionary hanker- 
ings. We all look forward to welcoming Mr. and Mrs. Kendal back 
to London and to management in the course of the coming season ; 
but as they left us before the new movement had made itself felt, one 
can at best conjecture how they may stand affected towards it. They 
have certainly a golden opportunity before them. 

Let me now resume, as briefly as possible, the theories advanced 
and the conclusions indicated in this article. 

I. There has been for two or three years past a perceptible and 
progressive decline of public interest in the stage, as tested by finan- 
cial results. This seems to be admitted by all parties. 

II. This decline in the popularity of the theatre has occurred 
simultaneously with the introduction of certain foreign (especially 
Scandinavian) plays, and the consequent outcry in certain quarters 
(especially in that of the so-called New Criticism) for a more serious 
form of native drama. 

III. But it is absurd to attribute the phenomenon to the direct 
influence of the New Critics, whose opportunities for acting on the 
public mind are infinitesimal in comparison with those commanded 
by the Old Critics, who are solidly and savagely conservative : where- 
fore we must look elsewhere for the true causes of popular discontent 
with the stage. 

IV. It is argued that the public is no longer homogeneous ; that 
there is a lesser public of progressive intelligence distinct from the 
unprogressive great public ; and that the Old Critics (whose word is 
law to the actor-managers) are no longer in sympathy with either 
section of the public, but call for work which is too dull for the 
many, too trivial for the few. 

V. To this proposition the natural corollary is that, if prosperity 
is to be restored to the stage, the Old Critics must cease to bea 
purely negative, a destructive, influence, and, while encouraging 
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sound and honest work on the lower plane, must accept and further 
even the small beginnings of serious art on the higher plane. 

VI. The need for new blood in the theatrical world is insisted 
on, and it is suggested, both to writers already known in literature 
and to unknown talents casting about for their congenial form of 
utterance, that the difficulties of dramatic authorship, both inherent 
and fortuitous, are apt to be greatly exaggerated. 

VII. Authors are reminded that plays beget actors, not actors 
plays, and are encouraged to believe that there is plenty of intelli- 
gence in the rising generation of actors and actresses, among whom 
new problems may beget a new technique. 

VIII. It is admitted, on the other hand, that the actor-managers, 
slaves of the great public and of the long-run system, are, on the 
whole, antagonistic to progress; but it is hinted that some of them 
may, ere long, find themselves driven in self-defence to attempt an 
experimental and progressive policy. They may find that— 


‘Tf this, which he ayouches, does appear, 
There is nor flying hence nor tarrying here ;” 


and, their retreat cut off, they may be forced to affront the Untried 
and Unknown. 

It would be folly to deny that there is serious risk, under present 
conditions, in bidding for the support of the lesser public; though 
the risk would be minimised if once the Old Critics could be brought 
round to a less intolerant and intransigeant frame of mind. At the 
same time, there is no doubt that what would tend more than any- 
thing else to promote the development of serious dramatic art in 
England would be a theatre, a single theatre, which should be 
exempt from the necessity of paying interest on capital invested,— 
which should be in a position to subsist upon small profits and slow 
returns. “ But that is another story.” 

Wittiam ARcHER. 
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Tat the story I am about to relate is so strange as to seem almost 
incredible I am well aware. Indeed, I am so well aware of it that 
if any of my readers choose to regard it as not almost but altogether 
incredible, I do not know that I can complain. I can only say that 
in my capacity of paid canvasser at the election for—well, I will 
call it the Cloddesdon Division of Blankshire—I was an actual witness 
of the extraordinary scene at the Gladstonian meeting in the Com 
Exchange, and that all the details of the sequel of that affair I have 
from an informant on whom I can rely. To those who, without 
directly impugning my veracity, dwell on the improbability of inci- 
dents so singular passing unrecorded in the newspapers—to such | 
would say that if they will only do me the honour to read the story 
before proceeding to develop this not unnatural criticism, they will 
find it fully answered. With which preamble I commence. 


It was the 7th of last July, and the borough elections were already 
very nearly over. We Gladstonians had done pretty well, but not 
nearly well enough; and we felt, to a man, that unless we could 
manage within the next day or two to increase to an extraordinary 
degree the impression we had made on the rural electorate, all hope 
of obtaining a working majority for our party would have to be 
abandoned. Consequently, we began to work as we had never 
worked before. Our polling-day for the division was on Monday the 
11th, and we were to hold one of our last and largest meetings on 
the night of the 7th, in the Cloddesdon Corn Exchange. I was out 
all day canvassing with Mr. Swettering, our Radical candidate ; 
and, though I already knew him for a most resolute advocate of the 
Gladstonian cause, and a “thorough politician” in every sense of 
the word, I confess I was astonished at the—how shall I put it ?— 
at the courageous hopefulness with which he described to the agri- 
cultural labourer the future of prosperity and comfort which would 
begin for him immediately on Mr. Gladstone’s return to power. I 
know, at any rate, that there was not a single voter canvassed by us 
that day who did not firmly believe when we left him that if the 
Gladstonians won, he, Hodge—that particular and individual and 
identical Hodge—would be in possession of an allotment rent free 
before the year was out ; and as one wavering elector who had voted 
Unionist in 1886 had his eye on a special plot of ground hard by his 
cottage, and declared that unless he could get that allotted to him he 
would as lief have none at all, Mr. Swettering undertook to procure 
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it for him. He promised to make a direct appeal to Mr. Gladstone 
(with whom I then for the first time learnt that he was intimately 
acquainted) in our friend’s behalf, and assured him that the first 
administrative act on the part of that statesman after “ kissing 
hands” would be to put him in possession of this coveted holding. 

Decidedly there was nothing in Mr. Swettering’s behaviour during 
the day, or at dinner with us that evening at the hotel, to prepare 
us for the scene which was to be enacted an hour or two afterwards 
in the Corn Exchange. What then happened I can only attribute 
to the mysterious influence of something analogous in the political 
world to one of those waves of religious emotion which submerge 
the American camp-meeting, or the “revivalist” gathering in this 
country. Something like it may perhaps have been seen when Mr. 
Campbell Bannerman “found salvation” ; but I never met anybody 
who was present at that incident, which indeed has, so far as I 
know, been recorded by no one save himself. 

But the scene that night in the Cloddesdon Corn Exchange I was 
present at, and I shall never forget it. Allsopp Prodgers, a well- 
known Nonconformist Minister, was in the chair, and his speech, in 
introducing Swettering, was, of course, an indirect appeal to Hodge’s 
mood of chronic discontent with the parson. If Hodge wished to 
shake himself free from clerical tyranny ; if he wished to give a slap 
in the face to the man who was aiding the squire to keep him out of 
his own—why then let Hodge vote for Mr. Gladstone and get Home 
Rule for his poor down-trodden Irish brother. The Church in Ire- 
land was, Mr. Prodgers admitted, disestablished ; but its clergy had 
never forgiven its disestablishment, and they had managed to rivet 
the yoke of ascendancy on the necks of their wretched fellow- 
countrymen more firmly than ever. The reverend gentleman 
“worked” the expression, ‘the yoke of ascendancy,” with great 
vigour and persistence, and, as I thought at the time, with sound 
tactical judgment. Everybody present, even down to the milkman, 
whom I saw looking in at the back door of the hall, knew what a 
“yoke” was; and that not a soul of them knew what “ ascendancy ” 
was, was of course a great point in our favour. I could see in their 
solemn gaping faces that every time the Rev. Allsopp Prodgers 
bawled the word in their ears, he left them with a more unfavour- 
able impression of its meaning. What was this “ascendancy ?” 
Was it—could it be the name of a metal? Or was ‘ascendancy ” 
a term of art used to describe some devilish mode of construction 
which made yokes heavier and more uncomfortable than they other- 
Wise would be. As the speech proceeded, I saw in the countenances 
of the rustic audience a slowly-growing belief that the unhappy 
peasantry in Ireland were compelled by the parson and squire in 
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that country to draw the plough, and that that was one of the 
reasons why, as many of them as could make their escape, came over 
to England in harvest time, lowering English agricultural wages. 

I was much more interested in the audience than the speech, 
which, to tell the truth, I had heard a good many times before; and 
I sat watching the round red visages of the younger men, and the 
careworn, weather-beaten, hatchet faces of their elders, all turned 
towards the gentleman with such pathetic wistfulness, and with such 
comic absence of any faintest ray of other expression, I felt as I 
had at times felt on like occasions, uncertain whether to laugh or 
cry. 

“But what interested me most of all was Swettering himself. He 

was sitting only a few feet from me on the platform, stooping some- 
what in posture, as his habit was, and with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. His back was partly turned towards me, so that I could 
not see enough of his face to read its expression. Every now and 
then, however, I could see his hunched-up shoulders shiver, as 
though with a sudden shock of cold, or the stir of some powerful 
emotion. Cold it could not be, for the hall was oppressively hot, 
and as to emotion, I don’t suppose that any one who had any sort 
of association with Peter Swettering, of the firm of Swettering and 
Grabb, from his second wife down to his last engaged workman, 
could have credited him with so much as knowing the meaning of 
the word. Still there he sat shuddering, as I have described, at 
intervals, and his fingers at other times playing restlessly with the 
back of his chair. What could it mean? Was he ill? I was just 
on the point of leaning across to touch him and make the inquiry, 
when Mr. Prodgers sat down, amid much stamping of hob-nailed 
boots and “ yaw-yawing ” of somewhat beery voices, and, Mr. Swet- 
tering rising to his feet, advanced to the front of the platform. 

He was a ready and fluent speaker who, as a rule, dashed cheer- 
fully and confidently into his discourse as soon as he was on his legs. 
But on this occasion he stood for a full half-minute without uttering 
a word. He moved his head slowly from side to side as he ran his 
eye over the large audience in front of him; and when his face, as 
he turned towards my side of the hall, came more fully into my 
view, I saw depicted in it an expression of profound pity struggling 
with uneasy shame. 

The silence was becoming painful. There was an uncomfortable 
shuffling of feet in the hall, and a low buzz as though of people 
asking each other what it meant, was beginning to arise. At this 
moment Swettering’s lips moved, and I distinctly caught the words: 
—* Poor devils!” 

Others around me had heard them likewise, and exchanged glances 
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of dismay. But they were uttered in too low a tone to reach the audi- 
ence. Swettering swept the room once more with his eye, and again, 
and this time in a louder, clearer, more intensely compassionate 
yoice, came the ejaculation :—‘ Poor—poor devils! ” 

Mr. Allsopp Prodgers sprang hastily from his seat, and was at the 
candidate’s side in a moment. 

“Mr. Swettering!” he whispered, anxiously, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter? Are you ill?” 

Either the word or the voice that uttered it seemed to rouse 
Swettering from a trance. 

“Til!” he exclaimed, “Ill! Far from it, Mr. Allsopp Prodgers. 
On the contrary, I have recovered my health—my moral health. I 
wish I could say the same of you. Sit down.” And he pointed 
sternly to the chairman’s seat. 

“Sir! Mr. Swettering! This behaviour ——” 

“Sit down, I say!” repeated the candidate with increasing vehe- 
mence. ‘You have no right to interfere between me and my 
audience. You have introduced me to them, and your functions are 
for the time exhausted. Sit down!” 

Swettering’s position was so unassailable, and his manner so com- 
manding; he had so entirely shaken off his agitation, and was now 
so completely master of himself, that even if Mr. Prodgers had had 
any idea of what was coming—and he had none—it would have been 
impossible for him to interpose further, least of all on the plea of 
solicitude about Mr. Swettering’s sanity. A glance at him, indeed, 
was sufficient to show that he knew quite as well what he was about 
as his chairman. The nervous tremor in his shoulders had ceased ; 
the pained expression had disappeared from his countenance, and 
had been succeeded by a look of settled, I had almost said of sacred 
peace. It was exactly the change which you see at the “camp 
meeting ’”’ when conviction of sin gives way to assurance of grace, 
and the energumen is converted into the saint. 

Mr. Swettering poured out a glass of water with a steady hand, 
and drank it off. Then amidst breathless silence he thus began : 

“ Electors of the Northern or Cloddesdon Division of Blankshire, 
this is not the first occasion by many on which I have had what is 
sometimes called the honour, and sometimes the pleasure of address- 
ing you; but it is the first occasion on which there has really been 
either pleasure or honour about it. Hitherto my speeches have been 
seldom agreeable, and never creditable, tome. The speech I am 
going to make to you to-night will be both, and I will tell you why. 
It is because for the first time in the course of my candidature I am 
going to speak the truth.” 

A murmur ran through the body of the hall, and there was a 
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vague rustling movement among the occupants of the platform, 
Both were expressive of the same emotion; but it differed widely in 
its origin. The simple-minded audience were astonished at being 
told that they had never heard the truth before. What surprised, 
not to say alarmed, Mr. Swettering’s friends and supporters on the 
platform, was the announcement that they were going to hear it 
now. 

‘“‘ Yes, electors of the Cloddesdon Division,” continued the orator, 
his voice growing stronger and firmer at every sentence, “I have 
come here to-night to speak the truth. Stay! let me correct myself. 
By mere force of habit I have started with a falsehood. I am going 
to speak the truth ; but I did not come here to do so. On the con- 
trary, I came here to do the other thing; and it was only during 
our reverend and respected chairman’s speech that I found myself 
compelled by an irresistible impulse to change my plan. I hold in 
my hand, you see, a few sheets of paper; they contain my rough 
notes on the various points on which I intended to touch, and on 
every one of which—yes, on every one, I believe, but as I am not 
quite sure, I will say on nearly every one of which—I had proposed 
to say something that is not true. With your permission I will 
continue to refer to this paper as I go along, for I have probably 
uttered all the falsehoods jotted down upon it on former occasions, 
and I should like to be sure that I have left none of them un- 
retracted.” 

Here Mr. Swettering paused, poured himself out another glass of 
water, and proceeded quickly to examine and arrange his notes. 
One or two of his friends rose, and made as though they would 
have spoken; but the audience were too deeply interested to allow 
any interruption, and the would-be objectors were warned by hostile 
murmurs to resume their seats. 

“T find,” continued Mr. Swettering, “that I had intended to 
begin my speech by expressing my ‘conviction that six years of 
coercion in Ireland had thoroughly converted you to Home Rule;’ 
that ‘the sufferings of the Irish people had awakened in you a 
generous determination to redress their wrongs ;’ and that a—a—” 
(and here the orator had some little difficulty in deciphering his 
notes), “and that—h’m—what’s this? Oh, yes!—and that ‘the 
overwhelming vote by which you would return me to Parliament would 
be a clear pronouncement of your opinion in favour of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy.’ Well,’ proceeded Mr. Swettering, looking up from 
his notes, and surveying his enthralled audience calmly through his 
spectacles—“ well, all that, which I have said many times before, is 
false. I have no such conviction as I attribute to myself on any one 
of the points which I have mentioned. I do not believe that you care 
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two straws whether Ireland is governed by coercion or the ordinary 
law, or that you know the difference between the two. I believe that 
you care just as little about the so-called wrongs of Ireland, and the 
proposal to redress them. I not merely believe, but I am sure that 
in returning me to Parliament you will not be expressing any ap- 
proval of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy whatever. I am sure of this, 
because, in the first place, you do not and cannot know, any more 
than I do, what that policy is; and because, in the second place, 
you do not even know what Home Rule for Ireland means.’’ 

At this there were “movements in various senses” on the plat- 
form, and, casting a quick and scornful glance around and behind 
him, Mr, Swettering continued in a more animated tone: 

“What? Is that denied? Does anybody mean to say that there 
is a single man in the body of this hall who knows what Home Rule 
means? Come! Let any man in the body of this hall who thinks 
he knows what Home Rule means hold up his hand. No! not you, 
Giles Wurzel,” said the candidate, sharply, as a red and shapeless 
mass of flesh, about the size of a leg of lamb, rose slowly above the 
heads of the audience, surmounting a smock-frocked arm, itself the 
not inartistic foil of a broad and sheepishly blushing grin. ‘ Not 
you, Giles Wurzel. I explained Home Rule to you myself yesterday, 
before—well, before I determined to speak the truth; so that I know 
you haven’t got the rights of it. Home Rule does not mean that all 
Irish labourers in England are to be clapped on board ship and sent 
of BF home. Put your hand back in your pocket.” 

8. As though detached from an imaginary meat-hook, the leg of 
d § lamb was slowly lowered, and other joints of a like description, which 
8 moment before seemed about to be hoisted, were replaced in their 
le ff owners’ pockets. Mr. Swettering’s last words had evidently knocked 
over and extinguished the solitary “dip” which had been dimly 
0 § burning in their minds. If Home Rule did not, after all, mean the 
f § wholesale deportation of the Irish labourer, then clearly it meant 
nothing at all to them. 
a “‘T pass to the next batch of intended falsehoods,” said the candi- 
date, taking another draught of water; “to the next and the worst 
is f batch. I call it the worst, because this talk about Home Rule, though 
¢ # itis humbug, is mostly harmless humbug, whereas the lies to which 
id { Iam now about to confess contain a strong ingredient of false pre- 
‘8 § tence and fraud. You have been told over and over again, and I 
m § had intended to tell you once more to-night, that if you and your 
is f fellow-labourers all over the country will only vote for and return 
is J Gladstonian candidates, you will immediately or very speedily find 
¢ # yourselves much better off than you were before. You couldn’t 
re § exactly say how, perhaps, but we have got the general idea into your 
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heads by working upon you now with one thing, now with another. 
Sometimes we talk to you about allotments for everybody, to be had 
for nothing, or next to nothing; sometimes about more regular work 
and higher wages; sometimes about putting you into parish councils 
where you think you will have the management of parish relief. 
Well, there is not a word of truth in any of it. We can’t get you 
allotments for nothing. We can’t procure you regular work and 
higher wages. If we give you parish councils, we shan’t let you 
touch the poor law. Your condition may improve as time goes on. 
I don’t say it won’t; I hope it will. But you won’t improve it in 
the slightest degree by electing me. On the other hand, it is my 
duty to inform you that in spite of what you were told the other 
day, the gallon-loaf will not get any smaller if you elect my adver- 
sary.” 

Here Mr. Swettering paused, and slowly folded up his notes. 

“T have,” he continued, “gone carefully through my notes, and 
publicly retracted all the falsehoods I find set down there for use 
this evening. Meanwhile you have a right to ask me what my present 
position is, and what I consider to be yours. First as to your position. 
Well, I think that you ought none of you to vote at all on Monday 
next. Your votes will assist to decide, one way or another, a question 
of the greatest importance to the country, and you have no moral 
right to vote upon it without knowing what it means. Still you 
have got the legal right to vote. You have got the franchise—thank 
God, I had no hand in giving it to you,—and nobody can prevent 
you exercising it, if youchoose; and you probably will choose. If 
then, after what I have told you, you care to vote for me, do so. All 
I wish you to understand is that, by electing me, you will get none 
of the things I have promised you. But, so far as I can judge from 
my opponent’s speeches, you will get none of the things he has 
promised you by electing him ; and, in that case, we have an equal 
claim on your suffrages. However, I must leave him to answer for 
himself. As long as I don’t obtain your votes on false pretences I 
have not the least objection to your electing me. And now if any 
of you have any questions to ask me——” 

He paused. An elderly man, sitting just behind the owner of the 
leg of lamb, was rising stiffly to his feet holding a dirty piece of 
paper in his hand. 

“There be dree or vower stiatements in Muster Swettering’s 
lection address down here wi’ a cross agen ’em. I’d loike to know 
whether they staéatements be trew.” 

The dingy copy of the election address was handed up to Mr. 
Swettering, who hastily ran his eye over the marked passages. 

“TI am extremely obliged to my friend,” he said, “for drawing 
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my attention to these passages. No; they are not true. At least, 
only one of them is true; the other three are either false or mis- 
leading. I said, I see, that ‘I was born in this division of the 
county, and that it was my desire to represent my native place 
which has brought me among you’; that I am ‘thoroughly well 
acquainted with all the needs of an agricultural population’; and 
that ‘if you do me the honour to elect me your local interests will 
form the subject of my constant care and attention.’ Well, that last 
promise is right enough. I should subscribe handsomely to the 
local charities, do the civil to all my constituents, and exert myself 
personally in the concerns of the district and its inhabitants. But 
it is not the fact that I am thoroughly well acquainted with the 
needs of an agricultural district. Having lived all my life in towns, 
I have no such knowledge, and it is too late to acquire it. It is true 
that I was born in this division of the county; but it is also true 
that my parents quitted it, taking me with them, when I was four 
months old, and that since then I had never spent a day in it until 
I took up my abode here six months ago to canvass the constituency. 
It is not the fact that it was the desire of representing my native 
place that brought me here; it was the impossibility of finding any 
other promising seat to contest. Personally, I should have pre- 
ferred a borough constituency, but the firm of which I am the head 
—the firm of Swettering and Grabb—is, I am sorry to say, unpopular 
with its workpeople, and through them with the labour party in 
general: so that the Gladstonian wire-pullers in London thought it 
better to run me for a county division, There is nothing more for 
me to say, I think, so I will sit down. I daresay my speech has 
been a surprise and a disappointment to you, but you have no idea 
what a relief it has been to me. Now go quietly home and think 
over it. I will say again, and for the last time, that I don’t think 
you ought to vote at all next Monday, but that, if you do, I want 
you clearly to understand that you will get nothing for yourselves 
by voting either for me or for my opponent. Good night.” 

Mr. Swettering resumed his seat amid a dead silence, and I should 
think that for a full minute nobody in any part of the hall either 
spoke or stirred. This seems a litile strange to me now, but at the 
time I thought it the most natural thing in the world. 

At last there was a shuffling of feet at the back of the hall. One 
or two of the audience rose, others followed, and finally the whole 
gaping crowd clattered out, eager, no doubt, after their heavy 
fashion of eagerness, to compare confused notes outside ; and we on 
the platform were left alone. 

Mr. Allsopp Prodgers was the first to rise, pale but determined ; 
but Mr. Swettering, whose alertness, as of a man suddenly relieved 
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of a heavy burden, throughout surprised me, was on his feet in an 
instant. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Prodgers,”’ he said. “Not now! I have, just 
made a speech which has much surprised the audience, and they 
have very wisely gone home to consider it. It was doubtless, in a 
different way, equally surprising to my committee, and I suggest 
that they should do the same. I shall be happy to meet any of them 
who desire an interview at the committee-room to-morrow.” 

“‘T will spare you the trouble,” said Mr. Prodgers, grimly. “I 
beg to resign the chairmanship at once.” 

“‘T accept your resignation, with many thanks for your services,” 
said Mr, Swettering. ‘ Anybody else wish to do the same thing ?” 

Nobody did. We all stole out conscience-stricken, and I firmly 
believe that if there had been a “ penitents’ form” in the body of 
the hall, and we had been invited to take our seats there, we should 
have filled it. But here my personal evidence ends, and I continue 
the story in the words of my informant. 

On the following morning, Friday the 8th, Mr. Jerker, the Con- 
servative agent, burst hurriedly into Colonel Dumbleton’s private 
room at the hotel, and, with a hasty apology for disturbing him at 
his breakfast, thrust a copy of the local newspaper into his hand. 

“T congratulate you, Colonel,’’ he said, with a beaming face. “ It’s 
all over now but the shouting. Swettering has utterly done for him- 
self by his speech last night.” 

“Why, good heavens! what the—” exclaimed the Colonel, after 
reading a few lines of the report ; ‘‘ what an extraordinary —— ” 

“Extraordinary! I should think so,” said Mr. Jerker, rubbing 
his hands. ‘The man has gone mad, and within three days of the 
poll, too. Your return, sir, is absolutely certain.” 

But here the agent stopped, with an air of some surprise. Colonel 
Dumbleton had by now had time to grasp the situation, but his 
countenance was far from expressing the delight which Mr. Jerker 
had expected to find there. He was reading steadily through Mr. 
Swettering’s speech, with a slightly flushed face, and a look of 
increasing seriousness, When he had finished he slapped the news- 
paper down on the table, and rose to his feet in great excitement. 

“ By Jove!” he exclaimed. “‘ He’s a devilish fine fellow. I didn’t 
think he had it in him. It’s all true, every word that he says in 
that speech of his. We have humbugged those poor chaps; there’s 
no mistake about it.” 

“« We,” said Mr. Jerker, in a somewhat anxious tone. 

The accentuated monosyllable brought the Colonel up short in his 
rapid pacings of the room. He stopped, and looked fixedly at his 
agent. 
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“Yes, we, Jerker,” said he, emphatically. ‘ Not so badly as the 
other fellows, perhaps; but still—eh? Well, come, you know, we 
have pitched it rather too strong into Hodge about allotments and 
mall holdings, haven’t we ? ” 

Mr. Jerker shrugged his shoulders, but said nothing. He thought 
that wisest, for he knew his man, and suspected that a fire had been 
kindled within him to which words might only add fuel. 

Colonel Dumbleton continued to stride up and down, a prey to 
sgitating emotions. 

“Jerker,” he said at last, with the air of a man who had, after a 
painful struggle, made up his mind, “‘I must make a clean breast of 
it, too. I must tell these yokels that I have done a bit of humbugging 
myself.’’ 

“ What!” cried the other, with a politic affectation of more sur- 
prise than he really felt. ‘“ What! and lose the election, perhaps? 
You must be mad.” 

“Why should I lose it? If I tell the truth, too, it will only make 
the game even. Besides, what do I care about the election? Do 
you think I would consent to win it by means that Swettering him- 
elf won’t stoop to? Do you think I’ll let myself be put to shame 
by that bounder? Never! No; look here, Jerker, it’s no use your 
aying anything. I’ve made up my mind. [I'll hold a meeting in 
the Corn Exchange to-morrow night.” 

“Impossible. It’s let for a hypnotic séance.” 

“Very well, then, in the Boys’ Board School.” 

“You can’t. It’s closed for repairs.” 

“H’m. Why should I believe you, Jerker?” said the Colonel, 
yeing him suspiciously. ‘ You have not been ‘ awakened.’ ” 

“No,” replied Jerker ; “ but I have always been tco wide-awake 
to tell lies that could be easily found out.” 

“T will publish an address to the electors in the local paper.” 

“Tt does not come out again till after the polling-day.”’ 

The Colonel knew, on a moment’s reflection, that this at least was 
true. 

“Then,” said he, firmly, “I shall retire from the contest.” 

“Colonel Dumbleton,” said the agent, assuming an air of firmness 
in his turn, “ you will excuse my reminding you that you owe a duty 
other people besides the electors of Blankshire. These late scruples 
if yours may be honourable to you, but you should have thought 
if them before. You knew what electioneering was. You have no 
business to satisfy them at the expense of what I must call an act of 
teachery to your party.” 

The Colonel was silent, and Mr. Jerker saw that the shot had gone 
home. He made haste to follow it up. 
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“Come, Colonel,” he said, “ don’t do anything rashly. Think 
the matter quietly over, and I feel sure you will be able to reconcile 
your duty to your party with the dictates of your conscience.” 

“ You may rely upon it,” said the Colonel, “that, if 1 can’t, it will 
be the party that will have to go to the wall. But I think,” he 
added, with a curious smile, which, unfortunately for the agent, 
escaped his notice, “I see a way of reconciling the two.” 

Mr. Jerker left the hotel sufficiently relieved in his mind to 
administer a triumphant slap on the back to Mr. Wyers, the Glad- 
stonian agent, who was walking down the High Street with a 
somewhat dejected air. 

“Cheer up, old man!” he exclaimed, jovially, ‘it’s hard lines 
upon you, after all your trouble in nursing the constituency, to find 
you had got a lunatic for a candidate.” 

“‘ How does yours take it?” asked Mr. Wyers, gloomily. 

“Take it, my boy?” chuckled Mr. Jerker, though with a show 
of more elation than he really felt, “how should he take it? How 
do you take mother’s milk? It means a win to him, ‘hands down, 
of course. Come in and have some breakfast with me to-morrow. 
You will have no more canvassing to do now, will you? After all, 
you must feel it a blessed relief to be out of your suspense.” 

With this parting dig at his friend, Mr. Jerker went about the 
business of the day in fairly good spirits, and passed a night u- 
broken by ill-boding dreams. 

But the morning brought with it a heavy change. Before he had 
finished dressing, a messenger from the Colonel delivered him a letter, 
which drew from him, on perusing it, a loud ejaculation, not neces- 
sary to be recorded by any one but the angel told off to that duty, 
and impelled him to jump into his remaining clothes and rush down- 
stairs with all speed. 

Wyers had already arrived, and a glance at his face was enough. 

“ Confound you!” cried Jerker, “‘ you have heard of it already, | 
see it in your eye.” 

“ Heard of it!” replied the other, “I’ve seen it—I’ve read it— 
I’ve got it. Here it is.” And he spread out on the table a damp 
poster, headed in large capitals with the words—“ To the Electors of 
the Cloddesdon Division of Blankshire.” Thus it ran :— 

‘* GENTLEMEN, 

‘The highly honourable behaviour of my adversary, Mr. Swettering, leaves 
me no alternative but to follow his example.” 

“How exquisitely maladroit!’? murmured Mr. Wyers; “he 
would have behaved dishonourably if he could. Quite typical of the 
Tory style.” 

“Oh, hang the style,” exclaimed Mr. Jerker impatiently, “ let 
us get to the matter.” 
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**T accordingly take the earliest opportunity of publicly avowing my entire 
concurrence in every statement made by him in his speech of last Thursday 
night at the Cloddesdon Corn Exchange. I agree with him that the promises 
of advantage to your class which have been made to you by him, or on his 
behalf, as an inducement to you to elect him, are wholly false and deceptive, 
and I heartily approve of their withdrawal. 

“On my own part I have to make a similar confession and unreservedly to 
retract whatever I may have said to you about the benefits which would result 
to you from the Small Holdings Act. I will now say, first, that I am not at 
allsure that small holdings can possibly succeed in the country ; secondly, that 
in any case it is only an extremely small number of rural labourers who will 
be in a position to acquire them ; and thirdly, that to the immense majority of 
you, therefore, the passing of the Act in question will make no difference 
whatever. 

“T agree with Mr. Swettering that few if any of you ought to vote at all at 
this election. But, like him, I remain a candidate, as I should be guilty of a 
breach of faith towards my party were I to retire at so late a stage in this con- 
test. If, therefore, you insist on exercising your votes and choose to give a 
majority of them to me, I will serve you to the best of my ability in Parlia- 
ment. I only wish to assure myself that I shall not have obtained them 
under false pretences. 

‘‘T am, Gentlemen, 
‘* Your obedient Servant, 
‘‘Huco DuMBLETON.” 

“And the fool has written to me,” moaned Mr. Jerker, “to say 
that he has engaged a special staff of messengers and bill-stickers 
to exhibit this maniacal placard in every town and village in the 
constituency.” 

“If he had stopped at the end of the second paragraph, at the 
word ‘ withdrawal,’ ” said Wyers, who had been scanning the docu- 
ment again, ‘it wouldn’t have been such a bad address.” 

“You mean if he had been content to associate himself with the 
withdrawal of the Gladstonian falsehoods and had said nothing about 
his own. True, very true! Ah! what a thing it is to know 
what to leave in the ink bottle! ” 

“ Jerker,” said his companion after a pause, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “you might come and lunch with me to-day. You will 
have no more canvassing to do now. What a blessed relief you 
must find it ? ” 

The two agents looked at each other and burst out laughing. 

“Yes,” said Jerker cheerfully, “we have neither of us anything 
to do now except to bet on the result, which is now an extremely 
open one. I'll take your six to four, as you had the majority last 
time.” 

“ Done,” said Mr. Wyers, “ but I don’t want to rob you, my boy, 
so I propose that the winner gives the loser a dinner at the Royal.” 

That bargain also struck they sat down to breakfast ; but in spite 
of Mr. Jerker not having “ anything to do now,” he was pre-occupied 
during the meal, and excused himself to his guest for hurrying 
away as soon as it was over. 
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The eventful day came and went, the electors polled, to the 
surprise of everybody, in very large numbers; and, it was Mr. 
Wyers who had to give the dinner at the Royal, for the return stood 
thus— 


Mr. P. Swettering , ; - 4,102 
Colonel Dumbleton ‘ ‘ . 93,870 
Majority for Swettering . . 2 


The dinner was a good one for a provincial hotel and both men 
enjoyed it fairly well, yet the looks with which they eyed each 
other, though perfectly friendly, were perplexed, and as they were 
finishing the last cigar before separating, Jerker was irresistibly 
moved to speak. 

“It’s no good, Wyers,” he said, “I have been turning and twist- 
ing your figures every way, but I shall never understand them.” 

“Nor I yours. You practically polled out. At least your numbers 
were close up to the highest estimate I have ever heard of them. 
And that, too, after the Colonel’s poster ! ” 

“Oh! that’s easily explained,” replied Jerker with a triumphant 
smile. ‘Directly after our breakfast last Friday, I got together 
a lot of fellows, and told off one of ’em to every one of Dumbleton’s 
bill-stickers with instructions to square him, whenever possible, and 
whenever not, to tear down the bill as soon as the man’s back was 
turned. They did their work capitally. I don’t believe that 
absurd poster was read by fifty electors in the whole division. 
But it’s you and your team that beats me. Why, you polled up to 
within about three hundred of your full strength. How do you 
account for that after Swettering’s performance ? ” 

Mr. Wyers seemed to be making a mental calculation. 

“How many people should you think the Corn Exchange will 
hold ?”’ he asked. 

“T should think about a thousand or perhaps a little less.” 

“Very well then, say that that fool Swettering kept a third of 
them from the poll; and then you have it.” 

“Yes, but—what about the others ? ” 

“ What others ? ” 

“What others? Why the electors who read Swettering’s speech 
in the Cloddesdon Clarion ?” 

Mr. Wyers threw his cigar away and looked blandly into his 
companion’s face. 

‘My dear and respected friend,’’ he said after a long and tanta- 
lizing pause; “ there were no electors who read Swettering’s speech 
in the Cloddesdon Clarion.” 

“What! ” 
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“Fact, I assure you. He thinks they have all seen it, no doubt. 
A certain number of copies containing the speech had of course to 
be reserved for him to distribute among his friends and for the ‘ per- 
petuation of testimony ’ to his having once spoken the truth. Then, 
Isecured two copies, one for myself and another which I gave to 
you, and which I am sure you will preserve as I shall mine, by way 
of memento of a most interesting incident. But all the rest of the 
few score of impressions which had got printed before the press was 
stopped, were destroyed at my urgent instance by the Editor, a 
staunch Gladstonian and my very good friend. No doubt the speech 
would have got abroad in the course of a few more days. But 
consider, it was delivered on Thursday night, the polling was on 
the following Monday. Time flies and Hodge’s intelligence, in either 
sense of the word, does not. And so Jerker, old chap, you see, I 
brought it off.” 

Five minutes afterwards Mr. Jerker stood latch-key in hand at his 
front door. The streets were silent and the night calm, but Mr. 
Jerker’s heart surged tumultuously in his bosom. He turned on 
his door step, and raised his hand to the moon sailing in placid 
beauty overhead. 

“ Why isit,” he exclaimed passionately, and as though addressing 
the unconscious satellite, “why is it that those fellows always 
beat us in organization P ” 

H. D. Trat. 
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TxHE book of poems which Mr. Henley has just published, remark- 
able in itself and for its own merits, is also in some sort a mani- 
festo. For a man of such active and eager temperament, a writer 
of such intellectual vivacity, Mr. Henley’s literary baggage is 
singularly small. It consists of two volumes of verse, a volume 
of prose criticisms, some essays about painting, and one or two 
plays written in collaboration with Mr. Stevenson. To these 
we should perhaps add the National Observer, a weekly paper 
written in collaboration with a number of clever young men. Five 
years ago Mr. Henley’s name was practically unknown. Jour- 
nalists knew him as a clever journalist, and that was all. It was 
only by an accident that the editor (at that time) of the Magazine of 
Art, the brilliant reviewer of the Atheneum, was discovered by the 
general public in the character of a poet. The accident was some- 
what curious. In 1887 a volume of Ballades and Rondeaus appeared 
in the Canterbury Series under the editorship of Mr. Gleeson White. 
It was a collection of all the tolerable work in French forms that 
could be found in English and American literature, and its conse- 
quence (for our salvation) was such an indigestion of ingenuity that 
scarce a ballade, scarce a rondeau, has seen the light since its publi- 
cation. As a curiosity the book had its interest; containing, as it 
did, some of the splendid work of Mr. Swinburne, the exquisite 
‘work of Mr. Dobson, it could not but have its value; but, after all, 
the main interest and value of the book lay in some five-and-thirty 
pieces signed W. E. Henley. Mr. Gleeson White explained in his 
preface that he had discovered these pieces in a society paper called 
London,—a paper which had two years of a very vivid existence 
during 1877-78—and that he had made his selection without the 
slightest idea that they were all by one author, and that author Mr. 
Henley. Written in the artificial forms of the ballade, the rondeau, 
the villanelle, they stood out from a mass of work, mainly artificial 
in substance as in form, by the freshness of their inspiration, the 
joyous individuality of their note. One felt that here was a new 
voice, and a voice with capacities for a better kind of singing. It was 
in answer to a demand which would take no denying—and how 
rarely does the British public ever make such demand !—that 4 
Book of Verses appeared in the following year. It was a complete 
success—welcomed by the critics, talked about in the drawing- 
rooms, even bought for ready-money. In 1890 a volume of Views 
and Reviews was received with much curiosity, as a challenge that 
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atall events had to be considered. Last year the play of Beau Austin 
(the work of Mr. Henley and Mr. Stevenson) was the literary sen- 
sation of the dramatic year, and, though not exactly a success on the 
boards, must be admitted to have presented to us the finest piece of 
comedy in action since The School for Scandal. And now The Song 
- of the Sword comes, another challenge, and, as I have said, in some 
- &f sort a manifesto. 

r There is something revolutionary about all Mr. Henley’s work ; 
s ff but it is in his poetry that the stirrings of a new element have 
e §§ worked to most effectual issues. This new volume of poems, by its 
o —§ very existence, is a vigorous challenge, a notable manifesto, on 
e ff behalf of a somewhat new art—the art of modernity in poetry. 
t ff Based on the same principles as A Book of Verses, it developes 
e —§ those principles yet further, and, in the ‘“ London Voluntaries” 
- fj particularly, and in such poems as the second, twenty-second, and 
is —f twenty-fourth of the “‘Rhymes and Rhythms,” succeeds to a re- 
of § markable degree in working out a really modern art of verse. 
 § “We are not worthy of our matchless London,” I have just been 
»» § reading in a sonnet, not by Mr. Henley ; and this is how Mr. Henley 


d #f answers the general indictment :— 
e, 
at ‘* Forth from the dust and din, 
The crush, the heat, the many-spotted glare, 
& The odour and sense of life and lust aflare, 
at The wrangle and jangle of unrests, 
i- Let us take horse, dear heart, take horse and win— 
it As from swart August to the green lap of May— 
To quietness and the fresh and fragrant breasts 
te Of the still, delicious night. 
ll, ° ° ° ; 
ty ‘‘ Through street and square, through square and street, 
‘is Each with his home-grown quality of dark 
od And violated silence, loud and fleet, 
Waylaid by a merry ghost at every lamp, 
- The hansom wheels and plunges. Hark, O hark, 
he Sweet, how the old mare’s bit and chain 
rr. Ring back a rough refrain 
4, Upon the marked and cheerful tramp 
al Of her four shoes! Here is the Park, 
- And O the languid midsummer wafts adust, 
he The tired midsummer blooms! 
Ww O the mysterious distances, the glooms 
- Romantic, the august 
And solemn shapes! 
IW 
A “, . . . Andlo! the wizard hour 
te Whose shining, silent sorcery hath such power! 
Still, still the streets, between their carcanets 
. Of linking gold, are avenues of sleep: 


But see how gable-ends and parapets 
at In gradual beauty and significance 
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Emerge! And did you hear 

That little twitter-and-cheep, 

Breaking inordinately loud and clear 

On this still, spectral, exquisite atmosphere ? 
Tis a first nest at matins! And behold 

A rakehell cat—how furtive and a-cold! 

A spent witch homing from some infamous dance— 
Obscene, quick-trotting, see her tip and fade 
Through shadowy railings into a bit of shade! 
And lo! a little wind and sky, 

The smell of ships (that earnest of romance), 

A sense of space and water, and thereby 

A lamp-lit bridge ouching the troubled sky, 
And look, O look! a tangle of silver gleams 
And dusky lights, our River and all his dreams, 
His dreams of a dead past that cannot die!”’ 


Is not this, which I take from the first of the “ London Volun- 
taries,” almost as fine as a Whistler P—instinct with the same sense of 
the poetry of cities, the romance of what lies beneath our eyes, if we 
only have the vision and the point of view. Here, at last, is a poet 
who can so enlarge the limits of his verse as to take in London. 
And I think that might be the test of poetry which professes to be 
modern—its capacity for dealing with London, with what one sees 
or might see there, indoors and out. 

To be modern in poetry—to represent really oneself and one’s 
surroundings, the world as it is to-day—to be modern and yet 
poetical, is, perhaps, the most difficult as it is certainly the most 
interesting of all artistic achievements. In music the modern soul 
seems to have found expression in Wagner; in painting it seems to 
have taken form and colour in Whistler and Degas ; in sculpture it 
seems to have found an exponent in Rodin; on the stage it is cer- 
tainly typified in Sarah Bernhardt. Essentially modern poetry may 
be said to have commenced in France, with Baudelaire. The art 
which he invented—a perverse, self-scrutinizing, troubled art of 
sensation and nerves, has been yet further developed, subtilised— 
volatilised, rather, by Verlaine. Verlaine, indeed, remains at the 
present the typical modern poet. In England we find the first 
suggestions of a really modern conception of poetical art in some of 
the smaller and finer poems of Browning. Mr. George Meredith’s 
Modern Love almost realizes an ideal, The poem stands alone in the 
literature of its time; moving by “tragic hints,” moving to the 
measure of an irony that achieves a quite new expression in song, 
it gives voice—in that acid, stinging, bitter-sweet style fashioned 
out of the very moods of these modern lovers—to all that is new, 
troubled, unexpressed, in the convolutions of passion, all that is 
strange, novel, and unexpected, in the accidents of passionate situa- 
tion, among our sophisticated lovers of to-day. In quite another 
way Mr. Coventry Patmore has achieved wonders, not in the domes- 
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tic Angel, but in the less popular and immeasurably superior Unknown 
Eros, by working, with that extraordinarily delicate touch of his, on 
the emotions and destinies of the more spiritual kind of love, which 
is no less, in essentials and accidentals alike, “modern love.” Had 
Walt Whitman only possessed the art, as he possessed, and at times 
revealed, the soul of poetry, it is possible that in him we should have 
found the typical modern poet. But his work remains a suggestion, 
not an accomplishment. In James Thomson we find a violent and 
inconsiderate attempt to deal with modern themes, often in a some- 
what old-fashioned way. He was a man of genius who never found 
the right utterance, but his endeavour was in the right direction. 
He indeed aimed at doing much of what Mr. Henley seems to me to 
have actually done. 

To some of the writers I have named, and to some others, Mr. 
Henley owes not a little. The style of the “ Hospital Sonnets” is 
founded on the style of Modern Love; both from the rhymed and 
unrhymed poems in irregular metres, it is evident that Mr. Henley 
has learnt something from the odes of the Unknown Eros; there are 
touches of Walt Whitman, some of the notes of Heine; there is, too, 
something of the exquisitely disarticulated style of Verlaine. But 
with all this assimilation of influences that are in the air, Mr. 
Henley has developed for himself a style that becomes in the highest 
degree personal, and one realises behind it a most vigorous, distinct, 
and interesting personality. Alike as a human document, and as an 
artistic experiment, the “rhymes and rhythms” named “In Hos- 
pital” have a peculiar value. Dated from the Old Edinburgh 
Infirmary, 1873-75, they tell the story of life in hospital, from the 
first glimpse of the “tragic meanness” of stairs and corridors, 
through the horrors of the operation, by way of visitors, doctors, 
and patients, to the dizzy rapture of the discharge, the freedom of 
wind, sunshine, and the beautiful world. The poet to whom such 
an experience has come, the man, perhaps, whom such an experience 
has made a poet, must be accounted singularly fortunate. Of the 
men who rhyme, so large a number are cursed with suburban com- 
forts. A villa and books never made a poet; they do but tend to 
the building up of the respectable virtues; and for the respectable 
virtues poetry has but the slightest use. To roam in the sun and 
air with vagabonds, to haunt the strange corners of cities, to know 
all the useless, and improper, and amusing people who are alone very 
much worth knowing; to live, as well as to observe life ; or, to be 
shut up in hospital, drawn out of the rapid current of life into a 
sordid and exasperating inaction—to wait, for a time, in the ante- 
room of death: it is such things as these that make for poetry. Just 
as those months in prison had their influence upon Verlaine, bring- 
ing out in his work a deeper note than even the passionate experi- 
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ences of early life had fashioned, so that hospital experience has had 
its influence upon Mr. Henley. The very subject, to begin with, 
was a discovery. Here is poetry made out of personal sensations, 
poetry which is half physiological, poetry which is pathology—and 
yet essentially poetry. It is one of the modern discoveries that 
‘the dignity of the subject” is a mere figure of speech, and a mis- 
leading one. See what Mr. Whistler can make out of “ Brock’s 
Benefit :” in place of fireworks and vulgarity you have a harmony in 
black and gold, and a work of art. See what Degas can discover for 
you in the crossing of colours, the violent rhythm of movements, the 
crowded and empty spaces of a ballet rehearsal. And so, in place 
of prattling about Phyllis, Mr. Henley has set himself to the task of 
rendering the more difficult poetry of the disagreeable. And in 
these wonderful poems—the sonnets and the “rhythms,” as he calls 
his unrhymed verse—he has etched a series of impressions which 
are like nothing else that I know in poetry. What a triumph of 
remembered and recorded sensation is this picture, for instance, “ The 
Operation ” :— 


‘* You are carried in a basket, 
Like a carcass from the shambles, 
To the theatre, a cockpit 
Where they stretch you on a table. 


‘* Then they bid you close your eyelids, 
And they mask you with a napkin, 
And the anasthetic reaches 
Hot and subtle through your being. 


** And you gasp and reel and shudder 
In a rushing, swaying rapture, 
While the voices at your elbow 
Fade—receding—fainter—farther. 


** Lights about you shower and tumble, 
And your blood seems crystallising— 
Edged and vibrant, yet within you 
Racked and hurried back and forward. 


‘** Then the lights grow fast and furious, 
And you hear a noise of waters, 
And you wrestle, blind and dizzy, 
In an agony of effort, 


** Till a sudden lull accepts you, 
And you sound an utter darkness . . 
And awaken .. . with astruggle . . 
,On a hushed, attentive audience.” 


Then there are the long nights of lying awake, the restlessness of 
the tumbled bed, the sound of a leaking cistern when, “at the 
barren heart of midnight,” it “taps upon the heartstrings :” 
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the long days of wondering at the spring through one’s prison win- 
dows, with only the change of a new patient brought in—the man 
who had tried to cut his throat, the man whose spine was broken— 
or occasionally a visitor, the “ Apparition” (who, we know, was Mr. 
Stevenson), the “Interlude” of a New Year’s frolic among the 
patients. It is all there, and the impression is conveyed to us by 
what one can only describe as a new process. 

“Tn Hospital” gives us one side of Mr. Henley’s talent, and it 
throws a vivid light on the conditions under which so much brave 
work has been done. For Mr. Henley, of all the poets of the day, 
isthe most strenuously certain that life is worth living, the most 
eagerly defiant of fate, the most heroically content with death. 
There is, indeed, something of the spirit of Walt Whitman in his 
passion for living, his acceptance of the hour when man, 


‘« Tired of experience, turns 
To the friendly and comforting breast 
Of the old nurse, Death.” 


His special “note,” in the earlier work particularly, is a manly 
Bohemianism, a refreshingly reckless joy in the happy accidents of 
aistence. Always insistently modern, with such fine use of “han- 
wms,” of “ fifth-floor windows,” of bathers that “ bob,” of “ washer- 
maids ” in the midst of “‘ a shower of suds,” he has set some of the 
nost human of emotions to a music that is itself curiously modern :— 


‘¢ There is a wheel inside my head 
Of wantonness and wine, 
A cracked old fiddle is grunting without ; 
But the wind with scents of the sea is fed, 
And the sun seems glad to shine. 


‘¢ The sun and the wind are akin to you, 
As you are akin to June ; 
But the fiddle! . . . it giggles and buzzes about, 
And, love and laughter ! who gave him the cue ?— 
He’s playing your favourite tune.” 


There is a snatch, a jingle, which, slight as one may call it, seems to 
me to give a particular, well-known, hardly defined sensation with 
vonderful success. It is a sensation which is so vague in itself, so 
mgue and delicious, a frivolous, an inconstant, an inconsequent 
ensation, born of chance and happy idleness, and a pleasant and 
mimportant memory, that to render it requires a more genuine attack 
if what we call inspiration than I know not how many fine, sober- 
pacing sonnets, marching to order. Songs like this, and like so 
f many of Mr. Henley’s, are only possible to a rare union of a very 
» [pecial temperament (more often found in people who are not writers) 
ida very special artistic endowment. There ure poets who could 
Xpress everything if they could only feel anything ; others who feel 
02 
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acutely, but can never give out in poetry what they have received 
in sensation. Perhaps the typical example of the latter was the late 
Lord Lytton. A diplomatist, a man of the world, a traveller, he 
was a diligent student of life, a man of many capacities, many 
adventures, with infinite opportunities and the keenest desire to 
profit by them. His personal appreciation of the human comedy 
was immense; his own part in it was constant, considerable, and to 
himself always an excitement. Yet, after all, he was never able to 
strike the personal note in verse: it is only from some stray sugges- 
tion that one divines the genuine emotion that has doubtless really 
awakened this music which he plays to us with studied fingers on 
borrowed lute. A large part of contemporary verse is, of course, 
concerned with quite other issues, does not even try to do the one 
thing worth doing, the one thing left to be done. This, which Mr. 
Stevenson has done in prose, Mr. Henley has done in verse. One 
might call it personal romance, the romance of oneself—just what 
nine-tenths of the world never discover at all, even for private use. 
I feel a bourgeois solemnity in much of the really quite good, the 
very respectable work in verse that is done now-a-days—bourgeois, 
for all its distinction, of a kind. Our fine craftsmen are aghast at 
passion, afraid of emotion, ashamed of frivolity; only anxious that 
the sentiment as well as the rhyme should be right. It is the bour- 
geois, perhaps I should say the genteel, point of view: pogtry from 
the clubs for the clubs. Iam inclined to believe that no good poetry 
was ever written in a club arm-chair. Something in the air of those 
ponderous institutions seems to forbid the exercise of so casual a freak 
as verse. And with Mr. Henley it is indeed casual—casual as one’s 
moods, sensations, caprices; casual as the only aspect of fate that we 
can see. 

To say this is not to deny to Mr. Henley any of the deeper qualities 
of song. His outlook on life is joyous, in spite of misfortune ; his 
outlook on destiny and death is grave, collected, welcoming :— 


** Crosses and troubles a-many have proved me. 
One or two women (God bless them !) have loved me. 
I haye worked and dreamed, and I’ve talked at will. 
Of art and drink I have had my fill. 
I’ve comforted here, I’ve succoured there. 
I’ve faced my foes, and I’ve backed my friends. 
I’ve blundered, and sometimes made amends. 
I have prayed for light, and I’ve known despair. 
Now I look before, as I look behind, 
Come storm, come shine, whatever befall, 
With a grateful heart and a constant mind, 
For the end I know is the best of all.” 


There isa sort of epilogue, or last will and testament, and it is 
very explicit. Prizing in life much that is merely delightful and 
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the charm of passing moments, what he prizes most of all is the 
emotion of vital deeds, the passion of love, of patriotism— 
** What have I done for you, 
England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 

England, my own ?”— 
the vivid sense of life ‘‘at the very top of being.” To quote some 
of his own words, it is “the beauty and the joy of living, the beauty 
and the blessedness of death, the glory of battle and adventure, the 
nobility of devotion—to a cause, an ideal, a passion even—the 
dignity of resistance, the sacred quality of patriotism.” 
, The most terrible poem in the new volume—a poem which may 
¢ @ be compared and contrasted at once with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
- § “Tomlinson ”—tells the tale of “deeds undone that hunger for their 
¢ § due,” the rejection of death and the grave, and the frightful triumph 
t § of the worm :— 


— oe Ua se. eee 


‘* And writhing, fain 


e And like a lover, he his fill shall take 
, Where no triumphant memory lives to make 
f His obscene victory vain.” 


t § “The Song of the Sword,” the splendidly eloquent “ voice of the 
- & sword from the heart of the sword,” is a hymn to the ecstasy of con- 
flict, the quickening forces that advance the world :— 


‘‘Ho! then, the Trumpet, 


e Handmaid of heroes, 
K Calling the peers 
8 To the place of espousal. 


Ho! then, the splendour 
And sheen of my ministry, 


Clothing the earth 
8 With the livery of lightnings ! 
8 Ho! then, the music 


Of battles in onset, 

And ruining armours, 

And God’s gift returning 

In fury to God! 

Glittering and keen 

As the song of the winter stars. 
Ho! then, the sound 

Of my voice, the implacable 
Angel of Destiny !|— 

I am the sword.” 


He is ashamed of none of the natural human instincts, and writes 
of women like a man, without effeminacy and without offence, content 
to be at one with the beneficent seasons, the will of nature. And 
has he not written, once and for all, the song of the soul of man in 
is} the shadow of the unknown? Such a song is the equivalent of a 
id | great deed. 
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‘“* Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


‘« Tn the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


‘** Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 
‘Tt matters not how straight the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul.” 


I began by quoting from the ‘ London Voluntaries,” and I find 
myself returning to the ‘“‘ London Voluntaries” as perhaps the most 
individual, the most characteristically modern, and the most entirely 
successful of Mr. Henley’s work in verse. Here the subject is the 
finest of modern subjects, the pageant of London. Intensely 
personal in the feeling that transfuses the picture, it is with a brush 
of passionate impressionism that he paints for us the London of mid- 
summer nights, London at “the golden end” of October afternoons, 
London cowering in winter under the Wind-Fiend “out of the 
poisonous east,” London in all the ecstasy of spring. The style is 
freer, the choice of words, the direction of rhythms, more sure, the 
language more select and effectual in eloquence, than elsewhere. 
There is no eccentricity in rhythm, no experimentalising, nothing 
tentative. There is something classical—a note of Lycidas—in these 
most modern of poems, almost as if modernity had become classical. 
The outcome of many experiments, they have passed beyond that 
stage into the stage of existence. 

Revolutionary always, Mr. Henley has had a wholesome but 
perilous discontent with the conventions of language and of verse. 
He is an artist who is also a critic, and the book of Views and Reviews, 
striking on its own account, has its value also in illustration of his 
artistic principles, preferences, and innovations. That book—< less 
a book,” the author tells us, “than a mosaic of scraps and shreds 
recovered from the shot rubbish of some fourteen years of journalism” 
—shows us an active and varied intelligence, precipitately concerned 


with things in general, very emphatic in likes and dislikes, never 
quite dispassionately, always acutely, honestly, eagerly. His charac- 
teristics of feeling and expression, and not any reasoned or preju- 
diced partiality, make him the champion or the foe of every writer 
with whom he concerns himself. Brilliant, original, pictorial, his 
style tires by its pungency, dazzles by its glitter. Every word must 
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be emphatic, every stroke must score heavily, every sentence must 
be an epigram or a picture or a challenge. With a preference, he 
tells us, for the “unobtrusive graces,” for “ tranquil writing,” for 
“eloquence without adjectives,” he is consistent in his negation of 
all these ideals of the urbane style. And, with this, immense clever- 
ness, an acuteness that pierces and delights to pierce, an invention 
of phrases that is often of the essence of criticism, an extensive 
knowledge, extensive sympathies, His vocabulary is unusually 
large, and it is used, too recklessly indeed, but in a surprisingly 
novel, personal way. Turning to the poems, we find that the artist 
in verse is far more careful than the craftsman in prose, and that 
here he has curbed himself to a restraint in the debauch of coloured 
and sounding words, still sufficiently coloured and sounding for an 
equally novel and personal effect. What Mr. Henley has brought 
into the language of poetry is a certain freshness, a daring straight- 
forwardness and pungency of epithet, very refreshing in contrast 
with the traditional limpness and timidity of the respectable verse of 
the day. One feels indeed at times that the touch is a little rough, 
the voice a trifle loud, the new word just a little unnecessary. But 
with these unaccustomed words and tones Mr. Henley does certainly 
succeed in flashing the picture, the impression upon us, in realising 
the intangible, in saying new things in a new and fascinating 
manner. Here, for instance, in the recent volume, is an impression 
of night and the sea, in their mood of deadly companionship, which 
has never, I think, been rendered more vigorously, more authen- 
tically, in verse :— 
‘© A desolate shore, 
The sinister seduction of the moon, 
The menace of the irreclaimable sea. 
‘‘ Flaunting, tawdry and grim, 

From cloud to cloud along her beat, 

Leering her battered and inveterate leer, 

She signals where he prowls in the dark alone, 

Her horrible old man, 

Mumbling old oaths and warming 

His villainous old bones with villainous talk— 

The secrets of their grisly housekeeping 

Since they went out upon the pad 

In the first twilight of self-conscious Time : 

Growling, obscene and hoarse, 

Tales of unnumbered ships, 

Goodly and strong, companions of the Advance, 

In some vile alley of the night 


Waylaid and bludgeoned— 
Dead. 


‘Deep cellared in primeval ooze, 
Ruined, dishonoured, spoiled, 
They lie where the lean water-worm 
Crawls free of their secrets, and their broken sides 
Bulge with the slime of life. Thus they abide, 
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Thus fouled and desecrate, 

The summons of the Trumpet, and the while 
These Twain, their murderers, 

Unravined, imperturbable, unsubdued, 

Hang at the heels of their children—she aloft 
As in the shining streets, 

He as in ambush at some fetid stair. 


‘** The stalwart ships, 
The beautiful and bold adventurers ! 
Stationed out yonder in the isle, 
The tall Policeman, 
Flashing his bull’s-eye, as he peers 
About him in the ancient vacancy, 
Tells them this way is safety—this way home.” 

This poem, with others of Mr. Henley’s “ rhythms,’’ seems to me 
so fine, so satisfying, that I am fain to wonder whether it is an 
unreasonable prejudice that inclines me to question the wisdom of 
doing without rhyme in measures that seem to demand it. The 
experiment has been made by Heine, by Matthew Arnold, and 
undoubtedly with a certain measure of success. But to do without 
rhyme is to do without one of the beauties of poetry, I should say 
one of the inherent beauties. Our ears are so accustomed to it that 
they have come to require it, and it is certain, for one thing, that 
no rhymeless lyric could become really popular, and extremely likely, 
for another, that an innovation which begins by dropping rhyme 
will end by abandoning rhythm. It has been tried in France, per- 
sistently, most ingeniously, never, I think, successfully. The 
example of the French Décadents should be a warning to those in 
England who are anxious to loosen the bonds of verse. Everything 
that can be done has been done: there are treatises on poetical 
orchestration as well as examples of it: there is a Pélerin Passionné 
and its little fame to boast of. Yet the really great, the really 
modern poet of France—the leader, as they would fain hail him, of 
the noisy little school of Décadents, the brainsick little school of 
Symbolistes, has always held aloof from these extravagances, and he 
has given his opinion very frankly on those young confréres who 
reproach him “ with having kept a metre, and in this metre some 
ceesura, and rhymes at the end of the lines. Mon Dieu!” he adds, 
“TI thought I had ‘broken’ verse quite sufficiently.” Yet, sup- 
posing even that one admits the legitimacy of the experiment, is not 
the inexpediency of it somewhat strongly indicated by the deeper im- 
pressiveness, the more certain mastery of the ‘“‘ London Voluntaries ” 
which are rhymed? There, surely, is Mr. Henley’s perfectly satis- 
factory work, his entirely characteristic rendering of modern subject- 
matter in appropriate form, A new subject, an individual treat- 
ment, a form which retains all that is helpful in tradition, while 
admitting all that is valuable in experiment: that, I think, is 
modernity becoming classical. Artuur Symons. 
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THE WORKING LADY IN LONDON. 


“Lavy” is a term of wide meaning in these days. It must be 
taken in this place to signify any woman whose birth or breeding 
has been such as to make a certain standard of comfort and refine- 
ment a necessity of life and who cannot sink to the level of the 
daughter of the artisan, or even of the small tradesman, without 
mdergoing real hardship and suffering of mind and body. I have 
tried in vain to get any approximate estimate of the numbers of these 
ladies—so many are not regularly employed, are partly dependent 
on private means, or make a living in ways which give little clue to 
scial status. One person thinks their numbers are overstated, 
mother that they are much higher than is generally supposed, but 
we shall certainly not exceed the mark if we reckon them at least at 
several thousands. They may be roughly divided into two classes— 
the trained and the untrained. With the former I include some 
few whose special qualifications or experience enable them to fill 
posts in which technical knowledge is not required, and whose 
natural ability and high purpose fit them for valuable work. They 
are exceptional persons, and when once they find their niche they 
will not be easily displaced. Every year a good many girls come 
up from Girton, Newnham, and the sister colleges, keen to turn 
their expensive education to account. For the most part their 
eammings are supplemented by some allowance; they have a home 
to turn to in sickness and for holidays, and the prospect of help 
towards support in after-life. A large body of young women see 
the necessity early in life for maintaining themselves. They intend 
to make a livelihood much as a young man does; they go through the 
recognised training for whatever profession, art, trade, or handicraft 
they may elect to follow, and carry it out often with thoroughness 
and capacity. Many of these are dependent on their own exertions 
when the fees for their training have been scraped together, and 
they have been tided over the time which must intervene before they 
tan hope for much return. This is often a time of great struggle, 
but the thoroughly trained woman is nearly always able to find 
work and, given fair health, can in time earn what ought to afford her 
pleasant and comfortable surroundings. Trained workers are largely 
on the increase, as the next issue of the Census will undoubtedly show. 
Fewer girls sit down with folded hands nowadays, waiting for a pos- 
sible husband to solve the problem of the future, or resign themselves 
to the monotony of making one of several gradually aging spinsters 
in a not always harmonious family interior. An important position 
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is occupied now by these vigorous and well-trained women workers, 
and it would puzzle one to say what would happen to all the 
employments which now require women and which were hardly 
dreamed of fifty years ago, if as many girls were now as then 
absorbed into the ranks of married women. There was a time, not 
so long ago, when hardly any paid employment except that of 
governess or companion was open to a lady, and when those who 
had the courage to launch out in any new direction were assailed by 
a storm of ridicule and opposition from their own as well as the 
opposite sex. That has nearly passed away, and though difficulties 
are still thrown in the way of women’s work it would take too long 
to enumerate all the channels which are open to them and are con- 
stantly increasing in number. Thus women may be artists, doctors, 
electricians, lecturers on cookery, sanitation, and other domestic 
arts, journalists, reporters, typists, designers, decorators, wood- 
engravers, nurses, high-school teachers, secretaries for this or that 
society or company. Many other professions might be added, but 
it is worth noting how many of these call for the best of heart and 
brain, how many, even when they compete with men, depend on 
individual talent, and how comparatively few are mechanical. 
Women’s work is paid at such a low rate that some years usually 
elapse before she can earn more than a pittance. You hear of 
decorators, wood-engravers, &c., earning £150 to £200 a year, but 
will find that they have been at it for ten or twelve years. 29s. to 
£2 a week are more ordinary wages, and many are quite unable to 
make this, There is the large class who have nothing and can 
do nothing, or, at least, cannot do any one thing well, who work 
because they must choose between work and dire poverty, if not 
absolute starvation. They are of all ages; they include the young and 
insufficiently trained, the old and only moderately capable, who are 
forced to accept low pay (which, indeed, is usually all that their 
services are worth), and whose prospects are not encouraging. It 
is a tragic thing how many men who have lived fairly well-off die, 
leaving wives and daughters absolutely penniless and very little able 
to earn their own living. A lady who devotes her life to finding 
employment for women says she can reckon the applications for work, 
on an average, at ten a day, those for workers at ten a week ; and the 
majority of these would-be wage-earners have learned nothing, and 
in many cases never expected to be obliged to work for a living. 
“They all want to be companions,” said another lady, “and there is 
no demand whatever for companions.” She added, ‘“‘ Whenever and 
wherever you can, preach training.” 

It is difficult to decide the point where absolute want stops and a 
bare sufficiency begins. Perhaps we might put it at £1 a week; 
but who shall say how many poor ladies are starving along on far 
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less, taking a tiny back bedroom at 3s. 6d. a week, blacking their 
own boots, doing their own cooking and cleaning, and cutting down 
the necessaries of life to the lowest fraction. I do not propose to 
consider those who must either half-starve or accept charitable help. 
It is scarcely possible to organise for them. Their numbers, even if 
large enough, are scattered over too wide an area; moreover, very 
poor ladies are tenacious of privacy, and are shy of having their 
narrow economies spied upon. My remarks apply, then, to incomes 
of from £50 to £150 from all sources. More than this, a woman 
who is to any extent dependent on her own exertions will probably 
not spend, even if she earns it, as she will wish to lay by for a 
rainy day and for old age. Choice or circumstance has sent our worker 
to settle in London. She looks about her for an abiding-place, pre- 
pares to cut her coat according to her cloth, and finds out what a 
lonely and expensive place London is to live in. Perhaps her first 
idea is furnished lodgings. One room that is something better than 
a garret can be had for ds. 6d., two for 7s. 6d. and upwards. The 
prices I quote are by the week. Here a great deal depends on what 
sort of a landlady has the letting of them. If she is a decent, kind- 
hearted body, who will give an extra cleaning, provide boiling water, 
and lend a friendly hand in case of illness, life may be just bearable ; 
but the tiny rooms are hot and dirty, any attendance given with the 
rent is that of a poor little overdriven drudge; it is generally impos- 
sible to get breakfast or hot water at a reasonably early hour, and 
the dishonest and uncivil landlady is quite as often the rule as 
the exception, 15s. to £1 pays for two tidy little rooms, but 
with regular attendance and cooking the tenant begins to be 
harassed by being unable to reckon exactly upon her expenses, 
and her calculations are put out by unexpected bills for small extras 
beyond her own control, for the most disinterested of the lodging- 
housekeeper race will expect to make a profit off her tenant. The 
solitude of lodgings presses heavily upon many, who scarcely know 
how to bear the lonely evenings and want of companionship. Even 
if a club is joined, it cannot be to a woman what it is to a man, and 
she cannot go out at all hours and in all weathers as easily as he 
does in search of meals cr amusements. The working lady does 
not live much in boarding-houses. About 25s. is the lowest sum 
they charge for board and lodging. This is not cheap enough to 
attract the very poor, and there are many drawbacks, such as fixed 
hours for meals, mixed society, and all the vexations of an atmo- 
sphere of idle gossip and second-rate frivolity, to make them dis- 
tasteful. For some reasons a woman, or more especially a young 
girl, coming to work in London is best off boarding in a family. 
She gets more for her money, as little as 10s. being sometimes 
accepted. The use of the little spare room costs nothing. Her 
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companionship may be an object, or she may be asked to perform 
some small service in addition to what she pays. Much will depend 
on the easy, obliging temper of herself and those with whom she 
casts in her lot. If she should settle down comfortably and be 
taken into the family life, many little pleasures will come in her 
way without extra expense; she will probably be much better fed 
than if she provided for herself, and if she should have few friends 
and acquaintances of her own she will make more, and in a safer 
way than would otherwise be the case. Of course there are draw- 
backs. The vulgar or the grasping or the quarrelsome family are 
common enough, and it is not easy to invite friends to another per. 
son’s house. But disagreeable quarters can be shifted; by becoming 
a member of a ladies’ club, of which there are now a good many 
with low subscriptions, hospitality can be exercised on occasion, and 
for adaptable people there is a good deal to be said for this way of 
living. In students’ houses, or in lodgings of whatever kind, the 
wholesome atmosphere of home is missing. The women who consort 
together are all living the same kind of life. Each can go her own 
way, and many of the little wholesome exactions and trivial interests 
of family life are lacking. Many an anxious mother in the country 
will think more happily of her girl as sharing the daily life of kindly 
if homely folk, and as being in the way of receiving a word of 
friendly counsel or timely care in case of illness or overwork. Those 
who prefer to feel that their house is their castle have utilised to a 
considerable extent the huge blocks of artisans’ dwellings which 
have sprung up in all parts of London. In a few instances a whole 
block has been reserved for a better class of tenants. This is impor- 
tant, as the outer door of each little flat opens on to the public 
staircase, and there is less annoyance from children’s noisy games, 
and less risk of encounter with the British workman on his way 
home after a convivial evening. Two to four rooms with scullery 
are let for 8s. to 10s. The tenant makes them as neat and pretty as 
her means will allow, and very pretty some of them are. She pro- 
bably pays 2s. 6d. to a charwoman, who comes in for an hour or s0 
in the morning to “do” the rooms and to prepare breakfast. The 
sitting-room is fitted with a tiny cooking-stove, and here the tired 
occupant coming home after her day’s work is supposed to cook her 
supper; but too often she shirks the strain and trouble which this 
involves. It is no light matter when all shopping has to be done 
personally, and the various things have to be collected which are 
required in preparing even a simple meal. Something cold, often 
only a glass of milk with biscuits, takes its place, and sooner or 
later nerves and digestion pay for the want of proper nourishment. 
This is also a very lonely way of living, and, should sickness come, 
it is doubly trying when long solitary hours pass with no one at hand 
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to suggest remedies, to provide simple dainties, or to go for the 
doctor, and when through wakeful, restless nights no one is within 
call. Where two friends share a “ model ”’ this evil is avoided, but 
the space is confined for two, and the friend who just suits is not 
always available. 

A lady remarked to a ’bus-conductor not long ago on the improve- 
ment in omnibuses of late years. ‘“ Yes, mum,” was the reply; 
“you see nowadays we has to study the reduced gentry.” It is not 
only with regard to omnibuses that this class is making its demands 
for better conditions to be felt. Several types of residence have been 
specially devised for them, and though there is much room for improve- 
ment, there must always remain with them the credit due to pioneers. 
One type of residence consists in self-contained suites of rooms on the 
plan of more expensive flats. A private door opens off the staircase 
into a scrap of a lobby; beyond is a sitting-room, ten or twelve by 
fourteen feet, a miniature pantry with gas-stove, and one or two 
small bedrooms, according to the rent, which varies from 12s. to 21s. 
In the basement is a common dining-hall, where food is paid for by 
the meal. Each tenant provides breakfast in her own apartments, 
and her board comes to about 14s. Charwomen are abonnées to the 
establishment, after the fashion of college bedmakers, and charge 
5d. an hour for their services. The building is quite decorative and 
attractive. Though only holding twenty-five tenants it is paying 
5 per cent.; another, a larger block, is in progress, but it is not 
particularly cheap, and only suited to those who have more than 
£100 a year. Other buildings are let out in sets of two or more 
rooms, at rents of from 8s. to 12s., and with that is included a 
limited amount of housemaid’s service, such as the cleaning of 
grates and the sweeping of rooms once a fortnight, not a very 
vigorous provision against the onslaught of London dirt. A dinner 
for 1s. is obtainable if ordered beforehand. Another venture gives 
the same amount of attendance, but adds other attractions, and has 
much that is admirable in its conception. It has a large dining-hall 
with small separate tables, a public drawing-room, writing and music 
rooms, and is, in fact, a large cheap hotel, for ladies with good refer- 
ences only. The whole house is delightfully fresh and airy, though 
the rooms are necessarily small. Cubicles are rented as low as 5s., 
and small unfurnished rooms vary in price from 8s. to 14s. each. 
Wherever the size admits, the tenant of one room converts it into 
a “ bed-sitting room,” and all her sleeping and toilet requisites are 
conjured out of sight into an infinitesimal space. Hire of furniture 
is 2s., and there are many extras for bed-making, boot-cleaning, 
and soon. It is possible to cut food down to 10s., but this only 
includes meat (cold) once a day. Others are on the same lines. It is 
not easy to prevent these barrack-like buildings from looking rather 
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dreary, with their long, bare stone passages and uncurtained win- 
dows, and there is a good deal to be said for and against them. 
Where the servant does not acknowledge the tenant as her mistress 
the so-called service is often badly rendered, or even left out alto- 
gether, and the latter sometimes comes home, not to find the cosy 
nest and cheerful fire that make her forget half her fatigues, but 
the black empty grate, the untouched disorder which she left when 
she hurried off in the morning. At best, the amount of service 
professedly tendered is not that for which the landlady of a medium- 
priced lodging would hold herself responsible. Co-operation should 
surely be able to do better than this, The woman who is throwing 
all her force into some task which engrosses time and strength, and 
leaves her more or less ‘‘ used up” at the end of the day, wants all 
her scanty leisure for rest and refreshment, to say nothing of shop- 
ping, writing letters, mending clothes, and a hundred other trifles. 
She is often obliged to leave the house by 9 a.M., or even earlier, 
and it presses hardly upon her to be obliged to sweep and dust her 
room or rooms before she starts, or when she comes back tired at 
night. The arrangements for visitors, among whom must be included 
tradespeople and messengers of all kinds, are eccentric in some of these 
establishments. The door opening only from inside at least ensures 
privacy, even if the arrangement be lonely and awkward in time of 
illness ; but the hotel-club has not this advantage, and disconcerting 
contretemps are apt to occur. Strangers wander helplessly about 
the house in search of a hall-porter who does not always exist, or 
is often absent from his post. Some natures accustom themselves 
quickly to the unconventional, and to some women it is no annoy- 
ance to answer the door at all hours and to all comers. They “sport 
their oak” when ill or busy, and do not mind their friends saying, 
“What an odd place poor Miss —— has got into.” To others it 
is so disagreeable that they cut themselves adrift from all but very 
old friends. They sigh for the days of the trim parlourmaid, and 
even the dirty maid-of-all-work of the cheap lodging is exalted into 
the guardian angel of the hearth and home. One feature of the 
open-door system is, that anyone may walk up from the street into 
a private room. Workmen come and go without challenge, and any 
would-be pilferer has but to throw a bag of tools over his shoulder 
and he may wander at will about the house. No bells are allowed, 
and in one instance a room was invaded by a member of the begging- 
letter tribe, who passed from entreaty to insolence before the solitary 
and terrified occupant could dislodge him. Another girl was 
alarmed late at night and in her dressing-gown by the creditor of a 
former tenant, who forced his way in, and refused to believe she had 
no information to give as to the defaulter’s whereabouts. ‘I knew 
lodgings were very bad,” she said afterwards, with tears in her eyes, 
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“but at least in them I did not feel as if I were camping out on the 
pavement.” The tariff for food does not vary much, except that one 
house gives a hot meal of meat and vegetable and pudding for 9d., 
whilst others charge 1s, for hot luncheon or dinner, 6d. for cold meat 
and bread, breakfast 4d. to 6d., tea and bread and butter, 3d., or by the 
week 15s. But this last is of little use, as most of those who work 
have to provide at least one meal a day elsewhere. At first we are 
inclined to say, ‘“ How cheap!” but anyone who has been accus- 
med to cater for large numbers knows that there is nothing 
extraordinary about these prices. Variety is little studied, the 
changes are rung on roast and boiled joints, and the roughest 
description of pudding. At one of the best city cafés, on a date 
taken haphazard, the 1s. dinner was a choice of two courses, fish, 
meat, or entrée, with two vegetables, bread, and a sweet, from the 
following bill of fare :—Boiled salmon and lobster sauce, roast beef 
md Yorkshire pudding, roast chicken and ham, stewed steak and 
mushrooms, vegetable marrow, mashed potatoes, plum tart, and 
abinet pudding. Plenty of people know that these charges are 
wot unusual, and restaurant keepers are admitted to make handsome 
profits. Food may be simple but ought to be good of its kind. 
loo often, however, the meat is obtained at a low contract, and is 
imost uneatable ; vegetables are old and stringy ; fish of the worst 
quality ; and soup a concoction of hot water, grease, and pepper. 
(oarse, ill-cooked, and monotonous food is no benefit, however low 
in price, and the tired, jaded appetite turns from it with loathing. It 
must be borne in mind that many of these workers have been 
weustomed to refined pleasant homes, and sometimes the poorest are 
those whose past has least fitted them for roughing it, and to whom 
little luxuries are only common comforts, Women do not make a 
mry good fight against what is trying and depressing in the lives 
hey lead. A lady doctor was speaking strongly the other day of the 
ltterioration she noticed in young women who work hard and who 
lo not take proper care of themselves. They are constantly “ at 
ihe drive,” struggling on at high pressure, till some comparatively 
light illness attacks them and they go down, sometimes not to rise 
gain, often—and she cited case after case—only to do so with health 
mpaired, if not shattered for life, the recuperative power being so 
plorably absent. 

A well-known physician attended a lady who was living in one of 
he “ model” dwellings. At the end of a serious talk he asked whom 
te had to look after her. She explained that she was practically 
me. “For how long?” “Ten years.” “Ah, that explains it 

” he rejoined, and added that he met with continual instances of 
omen who neglected themselves when leading lonely and busy 
lves—“‘ living,” as he indignantly concluded, “on buns and coffee 
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in aerated-bread shops.” My friend acknowledged the truth of what 
he said, but though her income was more than double the lowest | 
have named, the difficulty of getting proper food and care at the 
price she could afford to pay was too great to overcome. Only tw 
frequently, older women especially are tempted, when life seem 
hard, and health and courage fail, to supply the place of good food 
by stimulants, and by degrees to rely to a fatal extent upon their 
treacherous support. These are not the only evils. In old days 
girls were too closely guarded; now we have gone to the opposite 
extreme, and, from seventeen onwards, they are thrown with little 
or no protection into the maélstrom of London life, exposed to ex. 
citements and temptations, and to all the hazards of late hour, 
public conveyances, chance acquaintance. No doubt many are nox 
the worse. A modest, well-principled woman may go anywhere in 
this great city, not only without danger, but without seeing or hear. 
ing anything to shock her sense of propriety. There are hundreds, 
bright and self-reliant, to whom “ adventures” of all kinds are 1 
sealed book ; but there are others, headstrong, imprudent, or weak 
and foolish. Living in the ways I have described, all their sur 
roundings tend to foster Bohemianism in not always its wisest 
aspects. After working hours they are on the look-out for relaxa. 
tion and excitement. If they are living in one room, they must go 
into the streets in search of cheap amusements. I knew a handsome, 
high-spirited girl, who was receiving visits in her bed-sitting room 
from a man whose acquaintance she had made on the underground 
railway. So much depends on the standard of conventionality 
adopted by different people that I will not say there was necessarily 
harm in this, but even where no positive mischief results from throw. 
ing off restraint, there is often knowledge of evil that might bk 
spared, a hardening of the woman’s nature, much unhappines, 
sometimes a broken heart. So many young women who lead in 
dependent lives resent the least control or interference, take a pride 
in shaking off what they consider the trammels of society, desire ti 
live with men on equal terms of comradeship. This may be per 
fectly innocent. There can hardly be too much freedom in one way 
in a woman’s life; but the barriers with which custom has fenced 
her in are like the rail along the edge of a precipice. The path may 
be broad, she may never feel inclined to overstep it, but should her 
head swim for an instant there is no artificial support to assist her i2 
recovering her balance. 

The question is not an easy one to deal with. The success of the 
large and intricate institutions for women’s well-being, which ought 
to supply the best answer, depends on a combination of busines 
principles, on a wider understanding of what is needed, and on per 
sonal influence. As yet these claims seem hardly to have beet 
happily adjusted. 
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Probably, these new departures will always owe their birth to 
philanthropic feeling and high motives. They are experiments, and 
must struggle through mistakes to find a firm footing. Those who 
initiate them deserve all honour; but there is danger of a secret feel- 
ing, that those who take advantage of such schemes ought to be 
grateful for anything they may be given; and they are apt to lack 
the healthy commercial spirit which studies its customers in order to 
find out what will satisfy them. The public is trained in these days to 
exact a high standard ; it concerns itself less with motives than with 
results, and will not allow that things cannot be both cheap and 
good. If co-operation is to yield its fruits it must be given fair 
play, and this entails planning for large numbers, with all their 
attendant complications. Women are proverbially difficult to please, 
and among these numbers are sure to be found some troublesome 
tempers—people who do not pull well with their own relations, idle 
women, whose aim is to keep up a good appearance on small means. 
There will be diversity of tastes, means, and requirements. We 
have to deal with human beings and not with dummies, and they 
cannot be cut down to a pre-arranged pattern ; but it is inconsistent 
with enterprise to admit the impossibility of satisfying our customers. 
It is by working all these in, one with another, that the poorer, as 
well as the richer, can be given more for their money than they 
would get elsewhere; and, while planning a scale of charges that 
will fall within reach of the former, we must bear in mind that those 
more profitable inmates, who are paying from £50 to £60 a year in 
tent, will cease to be attracted if they do not get all ordinary com- 
forts. It is a practical truth that we do— 
‘* Rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.” 

And not even a large airy house, with fixed charges, good drainage 
and other obvious advantages, will compensate for irksome and un- 
usual privations. 

Figures show that a house for one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty inmates, containing some twenty-five cubicles at 5s. or 6s., the 
Temainder made up of rooms averaging 10s., with adequate service 
and good public rooms, shops on the ground-floor front, and 
board varying in possibilities from 10s. to 18s. a week, can be 
worked at a substantial profit on capital, but to make it widely 
useful details must be elastic. For example, many women will not 
pay 1s. for dinner, but want something more on the lines of the 
meat pudding at 4d. or 5d. of Lockhart’s or Pearce and Plenty, 
and find out very quickly if they could live much more cheaply by 
catering for themselves. Perhaps the best way of making the com- 
missariat department pay, while keeping down the prices, is to com- 
bine it with a restaurant open to the public. This will unmis- 
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takeably gauge the quality and give a stimulus that nothing else 
can supply. It might be practicable to arrange an inner dining. 
room for residents, where a lower tariff would be in force. Some- 
thing is to be said, too, for giving the cook a direct interest in the 
profits. It would save much trouble to let the restaurant to a 
contractor, but the club could not afford to lose the profits which 
will certainly accrue from even cheap food. By adequate service | 
mean that each room should be given the ordinary attention it 
requires, but it would be advisable to have one or more extra maids, 
either living in or attached to the house, who for a small payment, 
say 1s. a week, could give a lady extra attendance, brush her dress, 
wash her tea-things, clean her lamp, and render other small services, 
which, while not positively essential, would be gladly paid for by 
those who could afford it. If even twelve ladies employed her it 
would almost cover her cost; and, as a matter of fact, many more 
would do so. 

To guard against unwelcome and dishonest intrusion, no man, 
whether gentleman or workman, who is not known to the portress, 
should be allowed to go to a room unless the lift-maid accompanies 
him. A trustworthy, responsible portress would soon learn to exer- 
cise discretion in this respect, and to know the habitués of the house 
by sight. Her own time would be amply filled by taking in par- 

cels, sorting letters, receiving messages, and answering inquiries, 
and her post should never be vacant for a single moment. 

But when all is planned and calculated, when the convenient and 
appropriate residence, provided with all modern appliances for saving 
labour, leaves the hands of the architect and builder, there comes into 
consideration the all-important element of management. Money may 
be raised by a company, but the road to success does not lie through 
committees. We look round at any great business, stores, theatre, 
shop, what you will, and we find that its supremacy is almost always, 
in the first instance, due to the influence of one mind. The manage- 
ment of an institution of this kind is a really important post, 
offering an opening worthy of the best work and thought that even 
an exceptional woman can put into it, and it will not answer to 
pitchfork into it any average housekeeper, and leave her to do her 
best. The right person must be found to work it up if success is to 
be ensured. While she needs a free hand, she will not overlook the 
enormous help that a consulting body of resident members may be 
to her. Nothing else will keep her in touch with the feeling of the 
house, and by giving the members a voice in what concerns them 80 
closely, it will do away with that blighting sense of impotent dis- 
approval which is so often noticeable when grown people are managed 
for as though they were children. But it is upon the tact, temper, 
and judgment of the head that peace and harmony will depend ; her 
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energy and resource will be continually planning new ways of adding 
to comfort and enjoyment; a power of giving sympathy and of 
attracting confidence and affection will widen and deepen her work. 
No one will sail smoothly without that knack of dealing with and 
attaching servants which, while it is not to be reckoned in black 
and white, doubles their value by securing loyal and ungrudg- 
ing service; and all these qualities will not counterbalance the lack 
of that instinct for business which will never allow the question of 
profit and loss to sink into the background. It is not an ordinary 
woman who can adapt herself to these rather complex conditions, but 
those who can do so are to be found, and are not even uncommon. 
The one who takes a proper grasp of the scheme will probably carry 
it out with that bewildering ease which is so deceptive to all who 
have not the gift—recalling what an old lady once said: ‘‘ My dear, 
Dever imagine yourself a good housekeeper unless all runs upon 
velvet.”” 

The health and happiness of all these women concern numbers 
besides themselves, and as men realise more strongly that their 
own sisters, daughters, friends—ay, and future wives—are liable to 
be drawn into the struggle, they will be more concerned with plans 
for their welfare, and more anxious to promote an interesting and 
not unprofitable form of investment. 

Let no one say that they do not wish to realise large profits from 
their share in such a scheme. If such profits can be shown, the 
scheme will pass into the hands of the professional speculator, who 
will extend it in proportion to the demand, and, by instituting com- 
petition, will prove its best friend.’ 

Evetyn Marcu Par.vipps. 


I subjoin an estimate of cost, &c. The figures are not given at 
random, but have been carefully worked out, or collected from 
authentic sources. 





(1) Recerers—125 Tenants. EXpEnseEs. 
25 cubicles at 6s. . . . . £390 Ground rent. . . . . . £300 
100 rooms, averaging 10s. . 2,600 Ratesandtaxes . . . . 400 
Rent of sixshops. . . . 500 | Sinkingfund .... . 300 
Profits on food (much under- Charges, &. .... . 60 
a er al 
ty SO 50 Fuelandgas .... . 280 
£4,090 | TO, 6 ee, ee OO 
= : Washing . <-y es 0. oe 
Cost of building and starting, | Superintendent's salary . . 200 
£27,000. | ies 
£2,260 
Starr. 
Superintendent. Lift-maid. 
Working housekeeper. Ten housemaids. 
Cook. Four parlourmaids. 
Four ki‘chenmaids. Odd man and boy. 
Portzs3. Two or three charwomen, 
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“«« Wx have been betrayed,’ cried a number of terrified voices. 

“Then a sudden thought struck Loubet. ‘It is that pig of an 
Emperor who stops the way with his baggage waggons.’ 

“The cry was taken up. There were execrations, abominable words, 
expressive of all the hatred excited by the Emperor’s servants. They 
occupied all the sleeping quarters in the towns, and seemed to be 
always engaged in unpacking provisions, baskets of wine, and silver 
plate before a destitute soldiery, and always piling up kitchen fires 
when poor devils were squeezing their stomachs. Ah! that miser- 
able Emperor, at this moment without a throne, helpless to com- 
mand, like a lost child in his empire, borne along like a useless 
bundle, and so forth. . . . In another moment a shocking catastrophe 
might have happened, a panic in which men would have been crushed 
between the walls of this narrow passage in a furious stampede. 

“The colonel turned round very pale. ‘Have patience, boys, 
have a little patience . . . we are going tomarch.’. . . But they did 
not march, and the seconds seemed like centuries. Jean again took 
Maurice by the hand, and, full of a fine self-possession, he whispered 
in his ear that, if the boys did begin to crush forward, they 
would spring to the left and then climb into the woods on the other 
side of the river. With a look he sought the francs-tireurs, thinking 
that they would be likely to know the way ; but he was told that 
they had disappeared while coming through Raucourt. And all of 
a sudden the troops began to march ; they turned the corner of the 
road and were then sheltered from the German battery. Later on 
they learned that it was Bonnemain’s division—four regiments of 
cuirassiers— that had thus cut the line of march of the 7th 
corps.” 

I will ask the reader to read carefully the passage I have trans- 
lated ; it seems to me a capital instance of the faults of M. Zola’s latest 
work. Note that Jean whispers his plan of escape in his friend’s ear, 
and looks round for the francs-tireurs, he is told that they disappeared 
when passing through Raucourt. That some one should have told Jean 
of the disappearance of the francs-tireurs implies that others beside 
Jean were thinking of escape through the woods. If we are reading 
fiction, that is to say, the personal story of Jean and Maurice, this 
point should be developed or left out altogether; as it stands, it 
reads like a bit of military history dragged in by the tail; and the 
information, acquired later on, that it was Bonnemain’s division— 
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four regiments of cuirassiers—that cut the line of march of the 
7th corps, still further accentuates the author’s hesitation between 
history and fiction. 

M. Zola’s vast imagination saw vast armies covering vast plains ; 
he saw carnage illimitable, and his architectural genius enabled 
him to reconstruct the entire plan of campaign. He saw 
that Sedan was the logical end to a vicious and corrupt empire; 
he saw that Sedan was the first of many retributions, and the 
burning of Paris became a symbol in his mind of purification by 
fire, and a sign that the French nation had determined to renounce 
for ever the vice and effeminacy of the Empire. And to tell the 
story of a national disaster leading up to the threshold of a new era, 
M. Zola saw that the types he would want would be a peasant desir- 
ous of peace so that work might begin again and money be made. 
The wise, sober, hard-working peasant would represent ‘le fond 
méme de la nation,” and to contrast with this peasant M. Zola saw 
that he would want a feather-headed Parisian, a man full of bravura 
and enthusiasm, but easily discouraged and physically weak. There 
is surely genius in this conception; there always is genius in M. 
Zola’s conception. And this being admitted it will be interesting to 
consider the likelihood of M. Zola’s execution being on a level with 
his conception of the subject. 

For the last five-and-twenty years M. Zola has drawn unceasingly 
upon his talent for pictorial description ; for five-and-twenty years 
he has poured out pictorial descriptions in unstinted measure, so 
long as the page overflowed he went on satisfied with the result ; his 
own prodigious fecundity enraptured him. He grew to care for little 
else, and to believe, more and more, that it is the mass rather than 
the form that counts—that Cecrops was greater than Phidias. But 
diffuseness treads closely on the heels of profusion, and it would be 
vain to disguise the fact that M. Zola’s books are growing more and 
more diffuse ; it is clear that he has ceased to practise the art of 
omission. 

It is fifteen years since I read the La Curée, La Conquéte de Plas- 
sans, La Faute de? Abbé Mouret and L’ Assommoir, and yet I remember 
the first chapters of each of these books better than I do the first 
chapter of Za Débdcle which I read three days ago. I remember the 
first chapter of Z’Curre and of Germinal distinctly, but all I 
know of the first chapter of La Deébdcle is that it is laid in the French 
camp at Mulhouse. The second chapter describes a panic among the 
French soldiers. I remember that they retreat although no enemy 
is in sight. My remembrance of the chapter is vague and loose. 
The troops throw their rifles into the ditches as they go, but I see 
no single man flinging his rifle aside or disburdening himself of his 
knapsack. The scene is void of those typical gestures which would 
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express it in its essence—those splendid soul-revealing gestures 
which are the glory of his earlier novels. 

Thinking of the book, I remember that I read of marches and 
countermarches, accounts of pillage, vacillations of generals, disor- 
ganisation of troops. I have a sensation of long pages, bristling 
with military enumeration: the 7th corps, 17th corps, 106th 
corps, 18th corps, and then with tedious explanation regarding the 
strategical position of the two armies: on the left bank the Prussian 
batteries opened fire, on the right bank the 23rd corps advanced slowly 
under cover of, &c. Ihave the sensation too of a profuse nomenclature, 
towns and villages never heard of before. But the history is not vivid 
and picturesque as Carlyle would have made it; in the historical 
pages there is little alertness of mind, they are exceedingly per- 
functory, and the pages which deal with the intimate life of the 
camp are long drawn out and I think feebly invented. There is much 
discourse about eating and drinking, but surely the stolen goose, 
the killing, the plucking, the cooking, the eating of the bird is 
nothing more than the worn habit of a certain form of literary com- 
position: and the mere introduction of the stomach into history will 
not turn history into fiction. Even when the men are starving 
and go forth to kill a poor, starving horse with a small pocket-knife 
the literary form hardly improves; the narrative is equally loose, 
the scene has not been reduced to its final essence, and we are 
not touched with the awe of famine, the pity and awe that the 
pages of Germinal exhale when famine, naked and gaunt, creeps 
from door to door, taking children away first, laying them stark and 
cold on their blanketless beds, and then crouches in the dusky 
corners to watch the haggard faces of the grown men and women. 
Never was a famine harder and crueller than it was in that grim, 
mining village; we felt its madness in our foreheads and its misery 
in our entrails. 

Stress has been laid on the admirable manner in which M. Zola 
draws the curtains of the Imperial train and shows us the Emperor's 
pale face struck with unalterable belief in his unhappy destiny. We 
see the Emperor striving to swallow a few mouthfuls of chicken; 
and on another occasion we see him riding forward to meet his 
death on the battlefield and returning in sad despair, convinced at 
last that his destiny is not there. These pictures are effective, 
but when we consider their obviousness we can hardly deem them 
worthy of high praise; the idea is striking, but the idea is not 
M. Zola’s; history furnished the idea, and we have only to think 
what Carlyle would have done with the idea, to be able to judge 
M. Zola’s execution. The hospital scenes are good but not excellent. 
Sensation of the margin of life is not there; and we do not 
inhale the chloroform, we do not see the steel instruments, and we 
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remember a poem called “ Marching,” by Whitman, in which the 
very soul of the hospital resides. And all scenes that spring out of 
the joys and sufferings of the flesh, we demand from M. Zola in their 
most intense expression, and we demand them, for is it not the whole 
aim of his art to furnish them? So much I ask from Zola, and never 
the intimate life of the soul. It were superficial to ask from a 
writer what he does not pretend to give. M. Zola’s novels are poor 
in psychological interest, but they are rich in scenes of human 
emotion. Even in La Béte Humaine, certainly not one of his best 
books, there is the scene where the jealous husband beats his wife 
until she tells the story of her seduction, and he does not allow 
her to omit one shameful detail. He who reads this scene 
never forgets it. But where in La Deébdcle is there a scene as 
strictly human, or told with the same conviction and intensity ? 
To lay bare my exact impression I have to confess that La 
Débacle seemed to me a little commonplace until I came to the 
great cavalry charge at Sedan. From the top of page 320, “Les 
trompettes sonnaient,” nearly to the bottom of page 322, ‘‘ Tonnerre 
de Dieu, ca ne sert a rien d’étre brave,” all is perfection. The 
language is not so rare or so concentrated as Flaubert’s, but it is of 
ample rhythm, and the vision of the scene is great and noble. 
And these pages show us what the book might have been if three 
years instead of one year had been spent upon it. M. Zola knew 
that in describing a cavalry charge he was competing with Hugo 
and Stendhal: he was also competing with Mr. Meredith. I think 
he has surpassed all battle-pieces in these three pages. 

A little later in the book we come upon a very finely imagined 
scene, the bombardment of a forest through which troops are pass- 
ing, a sort of battue in which men take the place of pheasants and 
hares. Two days after the battle we are again taken through the 
forest. Men have been killed by the falling trees. Here a man is 
wedged and crushed between two larches, and here a man has 
died with his hands on his eyes as if to shut out the sight of death, 
and here is another with his sweetheart’s last letter half drawn 
from his tunic, And still more pitiful are the horses. They 
have lingered through two days of suffering. They can still 
drag themselves a little way, though their hind legs are broken, 
and the forest rings with their piercing little screams. Suddenly 
Silvine comes upon a dell, a green smiling place that the battle has 
passed over. Doves are singing in the leaves, and Silvine stops a 
moment there so that the donkey may drink in the little brook. A 
few yards farther on she again comes upon the traces of the mas- 
sacred regiment. The bombarded forest seems to me to be in M. 
Zola’s best manner; but in the midst of my admiration, I ask 
myself why, after having written the second scene, he did not 
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take out the first. For surely the sudden evocation of the forest 
massacre in a few words exchanged between Silvine and her com- 
panion would have been more effective than the double narrative. 
The love scenes between Jean and Henriette can hardly be regarded 
otherwise than as a concession to the general reader. They are 
wholly wanting ia ‘accent. And as the pages bring us into the 
fourth part, the narrative grows more redundant, more oppressed 
with history. Any description of a Parisian revolution must chal- 
lenge comparison with the immortal description of the revolution of 
"49 in L’ Education sentimentale. In those chapters, which to me at 
least represent the highest achievement of prose fiction, we have 
that which represents the essence of things ; all is seen in a magical 
foreshortening. It is ten years since I read the book, and I still see 
the young man in the long green coat fighting on the bridge; and 
the imbecile pillage of the Tuileries, and the mental void which 
fills the minds of the reformers when they look out of the palace 
windows, has ever since formed an integral part of my compre- 
hension of life. 

It is strange that memory of these astonishing chapters did not 
induce M. Zola to suppress some of the pages of his painstaking 
history of the Commune—merely painstaking, for nowhere, in the 
historical portions of his novel, does M. Zola’s genius transpire. M. 
Zola’s genius is as ill at ease in history as in direct observation of 
life. He is neither a historian nor a reporter. He is essentially au 
imaginative writer, who reaches his highest point of excellence when 
his imagination builds upon a solid foundation of fact, for his imagi- 
nation is of such quality that it gains strength by strict observance 
of the general laws which govern humanity. But the exceptional 
perplexes him, and he deals with it awkwardly and unsympa- 
thetically. Zola requires a wide canvas. He is not a genre painter, 
so the national disaster at Sedan would at first sight seem to be 
especially suitable to his genius. But the multitude of facts 
with which his genius was at every moment confronted proved 
fatal; the practical qualities and the very sincerity of his mind 
would not allow him to eliminate. But in a novel historical 
accuracy is as impossible as in a picture. There are no historical 
novels, and there are no historical pictures. Flaubert, who was a 
greater artist than Balzac or Zola, chose Carthage for the scene of 
his historical novel, because next to nothing was known about the 
Carthaginians, and his imagination could construct and create un- 
hampered by historical data. Shakespeare was able to write historical 
plays because he knew very little history. The essential quality of 
the historical novel and the historical picture is that it should contain 
no history, and from this rule the great masters have never deviated. 
No one knows this better than M. Zola, but to have left out the his- 
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tory effectually would have required the labour of years. The history 
was left in because time was wanting to take it out. History has 
fallen upon this book like a blight. Even at the close of the book 
history nips the fruit of the story, and just when it seems ready to 
ripen. Jean, the peasant, ‘‘le fond méme de la nation,” has re- 
mained with the Versailles troops, but Maurice, the Parisian, “la 
téte légére,” the type of the old enthusiasm, has become a Communist. 
He has come to believe that in striving for an universal destruction 
ofthings he is accomplishing great and noble work. Jean and 
Maurice have fought side by side; they have alternately saved each 
other’s lives; war has united them in a bond of inseparable friend- 
ship; they have grasped cach other’s hands and looked into each 
other’s eyes overpowered with a love that exceeds the love that 
woman ever gave to man; now they are ranged on different sides, 
armed one against the other. The idea is a fine one, and it is 
to be deeply regretted that M. Zola did not throw history to the 
winds and develop the beautiful human story of the division of 
friends in civil war. Never would history have tempted Balzac 
away from the human passion of such a subject. alzac’s descrip- 
tion of Jean weeping over the dead body of his friend would have 
burnt itself into our minds; he would have given another such picture 
of manly grief as we find in Le Curé de Village; possibly he would 
have invented a series of stratagems whereby Jean seeks to save his 
friend from the soldiery ; he would have given us their thoughts as 
they lay hidden away ; he would have given us the cruelty of capture 
and the refusal of Jean to serve in the squad told off to shoot Maurice; 
Jean would have been condemned to death for insubordination per- 
haps ; and, again holding each other’s hands, the friends would have 
died together. So, I think, Balzac would have ended the book, 
but Zola uses the incident only as a means of continuing his descrip- 
tion of the burning of Paris. 

La Débicle is full of magnificent work. It contains, as I have 
pointed out, one of the finest passages of prose in the French 
language, a passage that even Mr. Swinburne would find it diffi- 
cult to deny was not superior to Hugo’s celebrated charge in Les 
Miserables. I could point out many other passages almost as fine, 
and yet when it comes to considering the book as a whole it does 
not stand the test of critical examination at any single point. 
I have shown, perhaps I should say I have attempted to show, 
its general literary failings; I have now to say why I cannot 
accept its philosophy. War, M. Zola says, is necessary; war is 
salutary; devour or thou shalt be devoured, is a law from 
which human life can no more escape than animal life. I 
accept this reading of life without reservation. But M. Zola 
adds a corollary: war is not a noble thing which should be 
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uccepted gaily and with enthusiasm, war is a necessary evil which 
should be accepted gravely and with resignation. In other words, 
war, according to M. Zola, is nothing more than a dose of medicine 
which, at undetermined intervals, we must swallow gravely and with 
resignation. I have said that M. Zola’s imagination builds only 
upon substantial basis of fact. There are exceptions to all rules; 
and I think we should search history vainly for the substantial basis 
of fact on which M. Zola built his theory respecting war. It is the 
wine of enthusiasm and the aureole of glory that has enabled man to 
bear with the abominations and sufferings of war, which no man has 
depicted with such ghastly conviction, with such atrocious reality, as 
M. Zola. The bravest man that ever lived could not read M. Zola’s 
book without feeling that he would sooner blow out his brains than 
engage in such horrible butchery ; for bravery is not indifference to 
death, but the will to fight for life. So when science eliminates all 
chance of preserving life on the battle-field, man’s courage will give 
out. Men will not go out to fight earthquakes. To-day warfare is 
even more terrible than it was at the time of the battle of Sedan. 
Smokeless powder has been invented, noiseless powder has been 
spoken of, and rifles are now in use which can kill at a mile and a 
half. Naval war is in an even worse plight. The beauty of a ship, 
and the gallantry of seamanship, is one of the dreams of the past. 
The modern ship is an iron pot, furnished with leaky boilers, worked 
by engineers who stand in a stifling heat amid gigantic engines. These 
iron pots have never been tested in actual war; torpedos may at this 
moment be in course of perfection that will send them to the bottom 
like so many stones. The hygienic war dreamed of by M. Zola is 
surely adream. Looking into the future, may we not rather think 
that the day will come when not even the old enthusiasm will suffice 
to induce nations to engage in war? What will happen it seems 
difficult even to conjecture. All we may say with certainty is, that 
the law, devour or thou shalt be devoured, will remain the supreme 
law of life, even when the cannon’s mouth is closed for ever. 
GrorcE Moore. 
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In a recent interview with Lord Wolseley the visitor states that he 
obtained from that officer the following vehement declaration in 
favour of enforced and universal military service :— 

“ You develop his physical power, you make a man of him in body 
and in strength, as the schools he had been at previously had made 
aman of him mentally. You teach him habits of cleanliness, tidi- 
ness, punctuality, reverence for superiors, and obedience to those 
above him, and you do this in a way that no species of machinery 
that I have ever been acquainted with could possibly fulfil. In 
fact, you give him all the qualities calculated to make him a 
thoroughly useful and loyal citizen when he leaves the colours, and 
returns home to civil life. And of this I am quite certain, that the 
nation which has the courage and the patriotism to insist on all its 
sons undergoing this species of education and training for at least 
two or three generations, will consist of men and women far better 
calculated to be the fathers and mothers of healthy and vigorous 
children than the nation which allows its young people to grow up 
without any physical training, although they may cram their heads 
with all sorts of scientific knowledge in their national schools. In 
other words, the race in two or three generations will be stronger, 
more vigorous, and therefore braver, and more calculated to make 
the nation to which they belong great and powerful.” 

It is obvious that such a rhapsody could only be uttered by one 
who has never studied the actual effects of conscription on a popu- 
lation, but speaks merely of what he has been led to believe is its 
effect from what he has watched on the drill-grounds of countries 
little otherwise known to him. It is a sweeping assertion, still less 
grounded on fact than its corresponding declaration, that school 
makes a man of its pupil mentally, which is by no means always or 
inevitably the case. I could not, of course, propose to contravene 
any purely military statement of a military celebrity, but this com- 
posite and wholesale and most amazing declaration I do dispute, 
and I think that I know more of the effects of compulsory service 
than does its speaker. Lord Wolseley has never certainly dwelt even 
for a short time in those countries which are cursed by conscription. 
He sees that the battalions of conscripted armies seem to him to march 
well and maneeuvre finely, and he concludes, with natural military 
prejudice, that the results, moral and mental, of conscription on a 
nation are admirable, and are unattainable in any other manner. 

To begin with, he considers evidently as beyond all dispute that 
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the soldier is the highest type of humanity, which may be doubted, 
and that obedience is the highest human virtue, which may be also 
doubted. All the finest freedoms of mankind have been obtained, 
not by obedient but by utterly disobedient persons ; persons who, 
if they had failed, would have been thrown into prison or sent to 
scaffolds. Obedience in the child is the first and the highest virtue, 
because the whole well-being of the child material and moral 


depends on it. But the man, to be a man, must be courageous 
enough to disobey if disobedience be needed by honour, justice, or 
wisdom. There are moments, even in war and even in a soldier’s 
life, when the magnificent daring which disobeys is a more 
precious quality than the primmer and more decorous one of 
unquestioning deference to commands received. In older times the 
modes of warfare or the manner of civil life left much freer scope to 
idiosyncrasy and choice, much wider space for the play of spirit 
and originality. Modern warfare, like modern education, tends 
yearly to draw tighter the bonds with which it buckles down all 
natural growth of character and possibility of adventure. Mecha- 
nical reproduction is the chief note of military effort as of civil. 
The soldier, like the civilian, every year tends more and more to 
become only one infinitesimal atom of a rivet in the enormous and 
overwhelming engine of the State. 

To a young man of ‘genius, or even of merely great talent, it is 
certain that the enforced term of military service would be sorely 
and indelibly injurious. Genius does not easily obey, and all the 
harsh, unlovely, stupid routine of camp and barrack would be so 
odious to it that a youth of brilliant gifts and promise might easily 
be compromised and condemned, continually and fatally, in his 
passage through the ranks. Even were such a youth obedient to 
his duties, the sheer waste of time, the dispiriting influences of,a 
long period of tedious, irksome, and detested occupations, would have 
the most depressing and dwarfing effect upon his talent. History 
teems with instances, which it would be tedious to enumerate, in 
which revolt and refusal have produced for the world all that we 
most prize of liberty of conscience and of conduct. Revolt and 
refusal are disobedience, and they have frequently been quite as 
noble and fruitful as the more passive virtue of obedience, which 
not seldom has taken the form of timorous submission to, and execu- 
tion of, conscious wrong. Would Lord Wolseley have admired or 
condemned a mousqguctaire of the Louvre who should have refused to 
fire on the Huguenots from the windows ? 

But were obedience the first of virtues, conscription does not 
teach it: it enforces it, which is a very different thing. You do not 
put a quality into a man because you taught him and forced from him 
by fear the simulacrum of it. Because the conscript has for a term 
of years, to his bitter hatred and despite, been compelled to obey at 
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the point of the bayonet, he does not thereby become a more 
willingly obedient man; he will, on the contrary, as soon as he is set 
free, revenge himself by insubordination to his parents, his employers, 
his superiors, in all the ways which may be open to him. The 
obedience exacted from the soldier is taken by force: he obeys 
because he knows that those stronger than himself will punish him 
badly if he do not. This is not an ennobling sentiment, nor is it one 
which can lend any beauty or nobility to a character. You are not 
a better or a kinder master because you have been a slave nilly- 
willy for three of the best years of your life, Obedience which is 
rendered out of true veneration may be a tonic to the nature which 
is bent by it; but the obedience which is merely rendered, as all 
conscripts’ obedience is, because if it be not given the irons and the 
cell will follow, does no one any moral good, teaches no virtue which 
can be productive hereafter. There is no servant, groom, artisan, 
farm-labourer, or hireling of any kind so lazy, so impudent, so insub- 
ordinate, and so useless as the young man who has recently come out 
from his term of compulsory service. It is natural that it should be 
so. As we cannot create morality by Act of Parliament, so we cannot 
ereate character by the knapsack and the cross-belts. Family educa- 
tion, even school education, can in a measure mould character, because 
it is the long, free, malleable, tender years of childhood and boy- 
hood upon which it works; but after twenty-one, the character does 
not vitally alter much, though it will assimilate vice and vanity with 
fatal quickness. When Lord Wolseley utters the preposterous 
declaration that the education given by conscription teaches a lad 
“all the qualities calculated to make him a thoroughly useful and 
loyal citizen,” has he the least idea of what is the actual moral state 
of the barrack-yards and barrack-rooms of the armies of the Conti- 
nent? Has he ever reflected on the inevitable results of the pell- 
mell confusion with which the clean-living young sons of gentle- 
people and bourgeoisie are flung together with the lowest ruffians 
from the cellars of the cities and the caves of the mountains? Will 
he even credit how constantly the healthy, hard-working, obedient 
lad from the farmside or the counting-house, who left his people 
happy in his duties and clean in body and mind, comes back to them, 
when his time is over, cankered body and soul, eaten with disease, 
scornful of simple ways, too useless to work, too depraved to wed, too 
puffed up with foul desires and braggart conceits to earn the bread 
which he considers his father and brothers bound to labour to provide 
for him ? 

When the youth has had purity and strength of character and of 
mind enough to resist the contagion in which he has been steeped, 
he will in nine instances out of ten be a spoilt agriculturist, artisan, 
student, labourer. He has been torn from his chosen pursuit at 
the moment when he had begun to fairly master it, and he is spoilt 
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for it, he is out of joint with it, he forgets its cunning. If he were 
engaged in any of those arts which require the utmost delicacy of 
touch the ends of his fingers have become coarse, rough, blunted, 
and have lost all their sensitiveness; the porcelain-painters, the 
jewellers’ artificers, the makers of the inimitable articles de Paris 
suffer immeasurably from the injury done to their finger-tips by 
barrack work, whilst on the other hand the horny palms of the lads 
who push the plough and use the spade have grown so softened by 
what is to them lighter work of the barracks, that they writhe 
with pain when they go out on their farms and the skin soon is 
stripped off the raw flesh. 

To a soldier it is natural that the diffusion of the military temper 
should appear the beau ideal of improvement. Every class has its 
own intrinsic vanity and sees in itself the salt and savour of society. 
But in truth there is a distinct menace to the world, in the present 
generalisation of the military temper, which is and must always be 
accompanied by narrowness and domination. What the young man 
carries from his years of enforced service is much more often the 
hectoring and bullying temper too characteristic of the soldier to 
the civilian than it is the obedience, humility, and loyalty which 
Lord Wolseley believes that he brings away with him. It is cer- 
tainly most unjust that the soldier should be regarded as in England 
inferior to the civilian, and hustled out of theatres and concert-rooms; 
but it is still worse for the community when the soldier can fire on 
citizens, slash at greybeards and run through children with impunity, 
as he can do in Germany, at his will and pleasure. 

The very rules and qualities which are inevitable for the well- 
being of the soldier are injurious to the character of the civilian: 
mill-like routine and unquestioning acceptance of orders are not the 
makers of virile or high-minded men in civil life, however necessary 
they may be in battalions. Linesmen and gunners are admirable 
and useful persons, but they are not the supreme salt of the earth 
that we should endeavour to make all humanity in their likeness. 
The military education creates a certain sort of man, an excellent 
sort of man in his way, and for his purpose; but not the man who 
is the best product of the human race. The story of Tell may be a 
myth or a fact, but, whichever it be, the refusal to bow to the cap 
on the pole represents a heroism and a temper finer than any which 
militarism can teach, and which are, indeed, altogether opposed to it. 
Even were the regiment the school which Lord Wolseley is pleased 
to believe it, why should he suppose that there are no others as good 
or better? The old apprenticeships, which have been done away 
with, were strict in discipline and insistent on obedience, and they 
are now considered too severe in consequence. Yet they were 
schools which kept a youth constantly within the practice of his art 
or trade, Conscription takes him away from it. It unsettles a 
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young man at the precise moment in his life when it is most 
necessary that he should be confirmed in his tastes for and practice 
of his chosen occupation. It sends him from his village to some city, 
perchance hundreds of miles away, and keeps shifting him from place 
to place, imbuing him with the sickly fever of unrest, which is the 
malady of the age, and rendering his old, quiet, home-rooted life 
impossible to him. There can be nothing worse for him than the 
barrack life; at times very harsh and onerous and cruel, but with 
long, lazy pauses in it of absolute idleness, when the lad, lying in 
the sun on the stone benches, dozes and boozes his hours away, and 
the vicious rogue can poison at will the ear of the simple fool. 
Lord Wolseley considers it an admirable machinery for creating 
citizens ; it is not so, because the individual it creates is a mere 
machine, with no will of his own, with all virility and spirit beaten and 
cursed out of him, with no ideal set before him but to wait on the will 
of his corporal or captain. A soldier is at no time a good “all round” 
man; the military temper and standard are, and must be, always 
narrow. In its most odious and offensive forms, as in Germany, it 
amounts to a brutal and most dangerous tyranny, overbearing in its 
intolerable vanity, and holding civilian life of no more account than 
dust. 

Lord Wolseley seems to imagine that where conscription exists 
every man serves. In no country does every man serve. Even 
in Germany a very large proportion escape through physique or 
through circumstances, through voluntary mutilation or emigration. 
It is fortunate that it is so, for I can conceive nothing so appalling 
to the world as would be the forcing of the military temper down 
the throats of its entire multitudes. Militarism is the negation of 
individuality, of originality, and of true liberty. Its sombre shadow 
is spread over Europe ; its garotting collar of steel is on the throat 
of the people. ’Forty-eight has produced nothing better than the 
wiversal rule of the tax-gatherer and the gendarme. The French 
Republic has the same corruption, the same tyrannies, and the same 
coercion by bayonets for which the two Empires were reviled. Ger- 
many is a hell of despotism, prosecution, and espionage. Italy has 
recovered political freedom only to fall prostrate at the feet of her 
old foe, who has “the double beak to more devour.” This is all 
that militarism and its offspring, conscription, has done for the 
three nations who most loudly protested their free principles. In 
the latter, at least, the whole people sweat, groan, perish under the 
burdens laid upon them for the maintenance of the vast battalions of 
young men imprisoned in barrack-yards in enforced idleness and 
semi-starvation, whilst the fruitful lands of the Venetio, of Apulia, 
of the Emilia, of Sardinia, and of Calabria lie untilled under the 
blue skies, the soil crying for its sons, the spade and the scythe 
tusting whilst the accursed sabre and musket shine. 
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When the gain of what is termed a whole nation under arms is 
estimated, the exaggeration of the pompous phrase hides the naked- 
ness of the fact that large numbers of young men are lost to their 
country by the means to which they resort to escape military service, 
In Italy and Germany these may be counted by legions: in France 
men are less numerous, because in France men are more wedded to 
the native soil, and take to service more gaily and more naturally, 
but in Italy and Germany thousands flock to emigrant ships, thus 
choosing life-long self-expatriation ; and every year, as the military 
and fiscal burdens grow heavier, will lads go away by preference 
to lands where, however hard be the work, the dreaded voice of the 
drill-sergeant cannot reach them, and they can “ call their soul their 
own.” Patriotism is a fine quality, no doubt, but it does not accord 
with the chill and supercilious apathy which characterises the 
general teaching and temper of this age, and a young man may be 
pardoned if he deem that his country is less a mother worthy of love 
than a cruel and unworthy stepmother, when she demands three 
of the fairest years of his life to be spent in a barrack-yard, and 
wrings his ears till the blood drops from them, or beats him about 
the head with the butt of a musket, because he does not hold his 
chin high enough, or shift his feet quickly enough. 

For a hundred years humanity in this generation has been 
shouting, screaming, fighting, weeping, chaunting, bleeding in 
search and struggle for various forms of what has been called liberty. 
The only result hitherto deducible from this is the present fact that 
the nations of Europe are all watching each other like a number of 
sullen and suspicious dogs. We are told that this is peace. It is 
such excellent and perfect peace that it is merely their mutual 
uncertainty of each other’s strength which keeps them from flying at 
each other’s throats. It is not peace which Europe enjoys; it is an 
armed truce, with all the exhausting strain on the body politic and 
on the exchequer which must accompany such a state of things, 
Conscription enables this state of tension to exist, and the impa- 
tience which conscription excites in the people renders them per- 
petually thirsty and feverish of war. They fancy that war would 
end it; would give them something good in return for all their 
sufferings. ‘We cannot go on like this,” is the universal feeling 
on the Continent ; it is the feeling created by conscription. Con- 
scription is the poleaxe with which the patient labourer or citizen 
is brained, and it is cut from the wood of his own rooftree. It is 
possible, probable, that conscription will be enforced in England 
also, with the many other forms of servitude which democracy assures 
us is liberty ; but it is certain that when it is so the country will be 
no longer the England which we have known in history. 

OutpA. 
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Ir says something for, at least, the vitality of Shelley, that he is the 
only personage of his time over whom intelligent and candid men 
still see fit to lose their tempers. He was born a hundred years ago 
this 4th of August, and he has been dead just seventy years this 
8th of July, and Shelleyans and Anti-Shelleyans are standing at 
this hour with hostile faces over against one another, both prepared 
to talk vehement nonsense on the slightest provocation. No such 
phenomenon is to be seen with regard to his contemporaries—to 
Wordsworth or Coleridge, to Keats or even Byron. They are accepted 
now or denied, intelligently or stupidly; but the denial and the 
seceptance are both more or less moderate: they arouse no passions. 
In the case of Shelley, it is true, the claims advanced are irrecon- 
cilable with the accusations levied. The ones ask all; the others 
not only will give nothing, but even go so far as to allege an aching 
minus quantity. Shelley is a great man; Shelley is an inspired 
imbecile. Shelley is a modern Christ; Shelley isa wretch, And 
lastly, there is the amiably silly effort after reconciliation which 
takes the shape of “‘ poor dear Shelley.” 

All this is very strange to the new generation. Why this dis- 
quietude about Shelley ? Heisno more to us than any one else. We 
want to get out of him just what there is to be got; nothing more, 
nothing less. We have no interest in making him seem other than 
he is. We do not want to assault him; he does not block the way. 
We do not want to worship him; he does not appeal to us suffi- 
ciently. Why, then, should we take sides over his love affairs 
with Harriet Westbrook and Mary Godwin? Both the girls were 
quite uninteresting and unimportant in themselves. All they showed 
was Shelley’s capacity for making a fool of himself over women. But 
nobody now comes to blows over Byron’s separation from his wife, 
because everybody sees that it was the very best thing that could 
have happened to him. We take the affuir merely as a factor in the 
formation of his life and character. Why cannot we do the same 
with Shelley ? 

This necessity for swallowing or rejecting people in the bulk is a sur- 
vival of a period totally uncritical, and we should protest against it. 
The greatest men have the most grave limitations. They have the 
limitations of their time, the limitations of their temperaments. How 
tan it be otherwise? There is room for plenty of destructive criti- 
tism on them all, before we have passed through the empty thunder 
and spectacular lightning, and can hear “ the still small voice” that 
isthe clear and eternal note of the godhead. Since we speak of 
VOL, Lil. N.S. Q 
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Shelley, let us speak of him with absolute simplicity and candour, 
He can afford to be spoken of in that way ; indeed, no other way is 
worth the attempting, and surely, if he were alive and one of us, 
he himself would be the first to agree to this. 

It is absurd to claim for him any great practical abilities. His 
ignorance of life and living was extreme. His personal relations 
make up one long list of grotesque misconceptions. He was, in the 
obvious sense of the word, a visionary, and his violent antagonisms 
were far more caused by his disgust with the contact of reality than 
by any genuine appreciation of the relative values of good and evil, 
He made no sane and conscious effort to understand things. He did 
not know how to strike injustice in its weakest part, or how best to help 
on the down-trodden. He wasted three-fourths of his energy on side- 
issues. He was always taking seriously the wrong people and the 
wrong ideas. He held Harriet Westbrook for a victim of social oppres- 
sion, whereas she was merely the average pretty girl in search of 
“‘ bread-and-cheese and kisses.” He accepted Mary Godwin as a sort 
of female seraph, and this essentially vulgar-souled, small-minded, sen- 
timental poseuse exploited him fifty times more ruthlessly than the 
poor little Methodist. This did not in the least prevent him froma 
still wilder, if only momentary, aberration over the lovely nullity of 
Emilia Viviani, the attitudinising Italian girl, from whom he was 
inveigled by the envious Mary, resolute to retain the monopoly of ex- 
ploitation which she had won by the ruin of a better woman than her- 
self. Intellectually or sexually—it makes little difference which— 
Shelley was the born child of illusion. To the very last he looked upon 
Godwin—Godwin, the most sordid of mediocrities—as a great thinker, 
and his conception of Byron as a supreme artist is one of the gems 
of criticism. Shelley’s true brother is Blake, the inspired cockney. 
For both were visionaries and little else. Blake remained one to 
the close of a long career. Shelley died at thirty, having just 
discovered in Jane Williams, the wife of a friend of his and another 
ordinary good-looking Englishwoman (with a baby), a final incarna- 
tion of *‘ the woman’s soul,” which (teste Goethe, of all men in the 
world,) “ draws us upwards.” 

It is when one comes to compare the visionary of this limited 
calibre with the visionary on the higher plane that one realises hov, 
and why, the claims made in behalf of the greatness of the Shelleys 
or the Blakes are so untenable. Jeanne D’Arc was a visionary, but 
that did not in the least prevent her from being a shrewd ani 
sensible young woman, wonderfully in touch with the actualities oi 
things. She knew what life and living meant, which is to say tha 
she knew what men and women were like, and this was why she was 
able not only to achieve so much herself, but also to remain one ¢ 
the perpetually inspiring figures of history. Shelley achieved little 
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or nothing, even in his own small circle, and his personal blunders 
were the cause of catastrophe after catastrophe. Once and once only 
do we see him at his truest, at his best, and that is in the charming 
pages of Trelawney’s Records, where we have him alone. Left to 
himself, or to the society of the one or two who understood him, he 
dived the free life of the happy, melodious, childlike dreamer who is 
master of his dreams. The moment he came into contact with the 
more or less everyday man or woman, the trouble began. He had a 
most liberal supply of good intentions, of course. As Keats sardoni- 
ally observed of him: he had “ his quota of good qualities.” But he 
never saw anyone or anything as they really were, and all the while 
he piqued himself on a deeper and intenser comprehension of them, 
shoving them onto the rack of his imaginary conceptions of them, 
and vehemently essaying to stretch them out to ideal proportions. 
When they shouted and struggled, he was indignant, or, in the hour 
of subsequent dejection, confessed with a sorrowful ingenuousness 
that his “ passion for reforming the world” did not somehow seem 
to work well. In darker hours still he craved for death. Wilder 
“passions for reforming the world” than ever Shelley had, have 
reformed the world more than once, but they have done so because 
they were allied to a profound sense of the nature of men and women, 
of the meaning of life and living. Zoroaster, Gautama, Jesus, 
Mohammad—the list can be enlarged at will. 

Shelley died, we have noted, only seventy years ago, and already 
the symbolism which he used in his attempted “ criticism on life” is 
vapid and effete. It was, as it were, so largely journalism, so little 
literature; so largely mistaken and superficial subjects, so little a 
powerful utilisation of the permanent materials of life. To put it 
shortly, he was passably wanting in brains, and he did not make 
ap for it by any great force of intuition. And then he did not in 
his heart really care much about what are optimistically termed his 
“ideas.” His revolutionary enthusiasm never went very deep. Of 
course, he thought it did. or his sensitiveness was acute, and 
whatever breeze blew on the wires produced music. If these ideas 
had been a dominant passion in him, he would have found the patience 
and strength requisite for something like a real apprehension of the 
social problem. He would have illuminated it at least partially, and he 
has illuminated it in no wise. Nothing he said of it is of any impor- 
tance ; little of any interest. His sole contribution is his fearless- 
hess, the fearlessness of the dream-drugged fanatic who believes he 
¢annot be killed by infidel bullets. ‘Give us the truth, whatever it 
is,’ he exclaims once, and it is usual to call this sort of thing the 
passion for truth. But it is not: it is the passion of the intoxi- 
tation of courage. No onecan deny Shelley courage. He would go 
anywhere, and face anything. You had only to persuade him that 
Q2 
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some of those horrible people who defiled and destroyed his dreams 
were in front of him, and he was ready to risk his life in trying to 
get at them; and nothing was easier than to persuade him. A little 
laudanum would do it; a little spiteful talk would doit. He was 
at the mercy of every fool or knave, male or female—and especially 
female. There was no calculating on him, and the worst feature of 
all in him was that he was always sincere, always in earnest. Some 
such character, perchance, was John, the beloved disciple, also called 
Boanerges; and in the hands of a Master whose wisdom and tact 
were consummate, John doubtless did peerless service. Shelley was 
unlucky enough never to meet a master. Those he took for such 
were men like Godwin, and, in a measure, Byron—the one a vaga- 
bond charlatan, the other a mere superb Hau-Degen, as the Germans 
say, a glorified swashbuckler on the right side. Shelley was forced 
to stand by himself, forced to attempt all alone the feat of “ scaling 
the Alps,” in the picturesque phrase of Carlyle, who opined that the 
would-be climber’s general existence must have been ‘ haggard.” 
Carlyle was mistaken. Sometimes it was, but often it was not, and 
sometimes it was happy beyond words. Shelley in his Italian woods, 
on his Italian rivers and shores, is the one revelation of pure, uncon- 
scious, lyric happiness granted us from the life of his contemporaries. 

As in every case, his strength and his weakness went hand in hand. 
That acute sensitiveness of his made him susceptible to the whisper of 
“the prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on things to come” 
to an extent that was remarkable for its discoveries and its errors. 
Wordsworth, in his heavy way, Coleridge, in his effusive way, had 
been excited in their youth by the “bliss ”’ of the revolutionary dawn 
in France. Wordsworth was hopelessly doomed to respectability, 
and Coleridge was too cowardly and faithless to accept deeds of 
blood. Besides, their real cares lay elsewhere—Wordsworth in his 
“‘pedlar poems” and the appalling edifice of his teleological ortho- 
doxy ; Coleridge in his criticism, in his golden lyrics, in the philo- 
sophic balloons, the sending off of which diverted his last years of 
collapse. Keats, like Gallio, cared for none of these things. Byron, 
on the other hand, knew thoroughly well how badly beaten was the 
cause of liberty and progress. He knew what the Tory Government of 
England meant; what the Holy Alliance Government of Europe 
meant. Circumstances drove him into the opposition, and the old 
berseker fury came upon him. He fought for the sake of fighting, 
to ease his heart and mind, and he felt vaguely that in the long run 
the stupid and corrupt conquerors must be beaten, but that was all. It 
Would never be in his time. Waterloo had settled all that. Shelley 
in his complete ignorance of the conditions of the struggle, thought 
that things might recommence at any moment. Therefore he sang 
with a divine optimism of revolts in the clouds, utterly undisturbed 
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: — in his conviction of the approaching triumph of the ideas which he 
» § found interesting and animating. “The necessity of Atheism ”— 
> — the necessity of incest—the necessity of a vegetable diet, everything 
s — was a “necessity ” which happened at the moment to have hold of 
y — him. Then, when things did not commence nor show the slightest 
f § sign of commencing, he fell into the blackest pessimism, and only 
e — roused himself from it to indulge in versified fairy-tales, where he 
d § could manipulate everything according to his fantasy. He was right 
+t § and he was wrong, we see: nearer the truth than Wordsworth 
s § and Coleridge, farther away than Byron and (on his own special 
h § side) than Keats, It was the same with his efforts after a social circle. 


- § Matthew Arnold has drawn a justly derisive picture of Shelley’s 
18 associates (“‘ What aset ! whata life!” and soon), but concludes with 
4d — making one of his unctuous personal appeals to Cardinal Newman as 
ig — awitness in favour of better things elsewhere. This is that Car- 
1¢ § dinal Newman of whom Carlyle remarked that he had “no more 
brains than a rabbit”; and it is unlikely that Carlyle would have 
id § contented himself with even such criticism of the members of 
ls, § Newman’s “set.” Shelley’s “set” may have been this or that, and 
n- § his “life” may have been that or this, but at least Shelley continually 
es. § sought for a society that had in it a stream of ideas, that had an outlook 
id. § onto the future, that could animate and sustain his creative and critical 
of § faculties; and he would have found nothing of the sort with the 
e Wordsworths or the Southeys or the Coleridges, any more than 
rs. § years later with Newman and his followers. He found Byron, 
ad § however, who, with all his dreadful limitations, was the one 
wn § great man then alive in England, and he appreciated all that was 
ty, § best, not only in Wordsworth and Coleridge, but also in Keats. No 
of § other man of his time had a taste so catholic. He could not help 
his § feeling whatever was new and true. None of the others, except Keats, 
ho- § had a tithe of his receptivity, a tithe of his sincerity. Keats advised 
ilo- § him to “curb his magnanimity and become more of an artist,” and 
} of ff the advice was the best he could have had. Goethe could not have 
‘on, § diagnosed his case more infallibly, or have prescribed a more certain 
the § eure for his disease. But Shelley, like the rest of us, could only be 
tof f what he was, the circumstances being unhappy. What he might 
‘ope | have become it is impossible to say and idle to speculate. Our sole 
old § concern is with what he was. 
ing, § Towards the close he showed signs of a sounder power of estima- 
rut § tion; but what did it amount to? He was going off on the tack of 
|. It f the scholarly recluse, complicated by the old wild outbursts, and 
lley f who is more ignorant of life than the scholar, and especially the 
ight ff sensitive scholar? He was so easily drawn into adventures of a sort 
sang §f that was fatal to him. The Gambas and Emilia Viviani—Williams 
rbed J and Mrs, Williams—revolutionary skirmishes and rapt Platonics— 
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Mediterranean yachting and his neighbour’s wife; it was all of a 
piece. He knew no more about managing a boat than he did about 
managing himself or other people, and the last of his catastrophes 
settled the business for ever. And yet he had a distinct faculty for 
coming back on himself, and, though his turning his experiences of 
all sorts to artistic use was only an unconscious instinct, still the 
instinct certainly existed. But he could not curb his magnanimity ; 
he could not become more of an artist. When he had exploited his 
emotions it was always to find that they had also exploited him, and 
he turned away at once with a shudder from his expression of them 
as from “a part of him already dead.” There lies the essential 
insincerity of his essential sincerity. Only an inspired amateur could 
have fooled himself every time in the way Shelley did, and found 
nothing but an empty husk for after-use. 

Byron’s glory is this: that at the darkest hour which the cause 
of liberty and progress has known in the century, when the further- 
ance of that cause was utterly hopeless in the domain of action, he 
asserted it with irresistible power in the domain of literature. The 
sword was shattered: Byron seized the pen. Defeat and disaster 
were everywhere: he rallied the scattered ranks, and, in a mad 
assault on the conquerors, checked their ruthless pursuit and saved 
the future. And he did this not for one country or another, but for 
all Europe. What France owed and owes him she can never repay. 
He lifted her from the dust. Italy’s debt to him is, if possible, a 
greater one. But why should one specialise? All civilisation must 
refuse to forget the honour due to the man who, at the crisis of life 
and death, imperiously declared for life, and struggle, and victory. 
Shelley at this crisis did nothing—could do nothing. He had no 
readers, no public. Byron was an English lord, an English aristocrat, 
and the start this gave him in the race was then enormous. Europe, 
lying under the feet of English Toryism and the Holy Alliance, 
suddenly saw an English noble strike blow after blow at its oppressors. 
Even Wellington, the sacred peace-monger of the world, was not 
safe. Byron be-mocked his nose! The death of an English king 
was celebrated by an English Laureate in abjectly fulsome style, and 
no one dared open lips to ridicule or reject. History will yet have to tell 
us what it meant at such a moment as this to see that Laureate swept 
away in a fiery torrent of contempt and mockery and scorn. Nothing 
can get over the fact that Byron, at the direst time of need, did the 
actual work—and a tremendous piece of work it was—which threw 
back the advancing tide of tyranny and kept our hope alive. Shelley’s 
influence did not at that time count at all. He could not have lifted 
a straw off the ground. Later on, when the panic was over—when 
the process of re-organization was begun, it is possible that his purer 
personality began to act. But it is not as a pioneer of the Cause, as 
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a protagonist of liberty and progress, that he can be put beside 
Byron, not to say in front of him. 

What claim, then, can we make for Shelley? What shall we 
give as the lasting result of his life and labours? Firstly and 
chiefly—the purity of his personality. No other man of his time 
was so disinterested, none other so ingenuous. He loved the light 
and continually sought for it, fearing nothing, with one heart and 
with one face for all. His courage was peerless. His curiosity was 
unbounded. He had no respect for anything or for any one except 
such as he conceived they were able to justify. Superstition had no 
place in him. Selfishness, meanness, ignobility were unknown to 
him. His generosity was of the sort which instantaneously forgives 
everything to the vanquished. The woe he would have dealt out 
was for the conquerors alone. Finally, his capacity for happiness, 
for child-like trustfulness and love, was immense. Left to himself, he 
was as one of the kingdom of heaven. The picture of him alone in 
his Italian haunts is a joy of refreshment and repose to every weary 
toiler after better things. Ah, truly we do well to blame him for 
his faults, excellently well, we commonplace people of the hour, we 
children of this world, wiser in our day and generation, seeing that 
the shapes of folly or sin which these faults took upon themselves 
were due to none but us. Child that he was, and child of light, we 
wrinkled denizens of the darkness vexed and tortured him with our 
mendurable egotisms, our hateful exigencies. But now we know 
him better. Life is life, and in the terrible struggle of our kind 
benefactors and malefactors must be judged—can alone be judged— 
by the strict rules of the game. We cannot call him great; but is it 
nothing to say of his spirit that it was lovely? We cannot take 
his larger labours seriously: they are not lasting contributions to 
our exiguous store of deathless achievement. But is it nothing to 
say that a handful of his lyrics gives us a delicate music, a subtle 
perfume that are too rare and too exquisite for either us or those 
who come after us ever to forget ? 


Music, when soft voices die, 

Vibrates in the memory ; 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken, 

Live within the sense they quicken ; 

Rose-leaves, when the rose is dead, 

Are heaped jor the belovéd’s bed : 

And so thy thoughts when thou art gone, 

Love itself shall slumber on. 

Francis ADAMS. 








MR. BALFOUR’S WORK IN THE WEST OF IRELAND. 


In order to judge, not by hearsay but by personal scrutiny, the 
workings of Mr. Balfour’s Congested Districts Board among the 
poorest of the Irish peasantry, I visited, a few days ago, the centres 
of actual work and possible development in the West. It was not my 
first visit, for, as long ago as 1876, and on more than one occasion 
since then, I had wandered in hooker or curragh among the islands 
and along the coast, and crossed on foot the bogs and mountains of 
the mainland. The opening of July, 1892, found us completing the 
thirty miles of sea which divide the island of Aran from Galway. 
Kilronan, on Inishmore, the largest, as the name signifies, of 
the islands, was our landing-place. As we approached the pier, 
behind which several hookers were moored loading kelp, a charac- 
teristic picture met our eyes: a curragh, or canvas canoe, sunk low 
in the water under a mountain of black, glistening seaweed fresh 
from the rocks, on the top of which, as on a load of hay, lay on his 
face, with upturned feet, an islander quietly smoking, while his com- 
panions in the bow plied the oars. The brown hair of the raw cow- 
hide sandals peculiar to these islands, where the sharp limestone rock 
forbids the bare feet of the mainland, showed conspicuously on the 
upturned feet. These sandals, called pampooties, are shaped to the 
foot from the raw hide, and kept pliable in water when not in wear ; 
and it is worth noting that the Scandinavian fish-curer, Govertson, 
said he had seen the same foot-gear among the Laps in the north of 
Norway, and that the pampooties bore the same name. The men in 
the curragh, like the other islanders, wore short trousers made of 
stuff woven by hand-looms from the island wool and dyed light blue, 
a long waistcoat of the same material, and no coat, for no islandman 
possesses a coat, but all are at all times in their shirtsleeves. The 
pier at Kilronan, where large hookers were taking in cargoes of slag- 
like kelp, leads to the most important village on the islands; but a 
shorter way to the western cliffs is to be obtained by pulling across 
the bay in a curragh to Killeany. Killeany, too, is a better place to 
land if you wish to obtain at once a glimpse of the past and an intro- 
duction to the present of Aran. You run under the ivy-mantled 
walls of a sixteenth-century castle, past its disused water-gate to the 
quay, where a newly-erected apparatus for boiling tan and dipping 
the mackerel nets introduces you at once to the era of progress, the 
work directly of the Rev. W. 8. Green, who, acting for the Congested 
Districts Board, is carrying out with great ability and success Mr. 
Balfour’s policy of building up by State guidance and aid a perma- 
nent prosperity among the poverty-stricken people of the West. 
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A glimpse of the island may here be given, though a descrip- 
tion of its well-preserved ancient Pagan fortresses and early Chris- 
tian ecclesiastical remains cannot be attempted. Inishmore, like 
the two smaller islands, Inishmaan and Inisheer, which form the 
Aran group, is composed of layers of limestone rock stratified hori- 
wntally, with plain signs of glacial action in the gigantic granite 
boulders which are strewn over it, carried down from the distant 
mountains of Connemara when Aran was still a part of the main- 
land. The sheer limestone cliffs, which face the open Atlantic to 
the west, slope gradually terrace by terrace down to the sheltered 
eastern side. Here the prevailing west wind has no power, and 
here is to be found whatever cultivation and whatever village life 
there is. So excellent is the quality of the grass that grows between 
the limestone blocks and on the thin soil of the terraces that it is an 
accepted saying in Connaught that “the lickings of Aran are better 
than the pastures of Connemara,” a saying which the appearance of 
the cows and young stock amply justifies. 

Aran has been called by the people of the West “ the island of 
flowers,” and the absence of trees emphasises the effect of the blos- 
sming plants that jewel every crevice of the grey limestone slopes. 
landing at Killeany and pushing across the island to the western 
diffs, one obtains a vivid impression of the whole. As we pulled 
wder the ivied castle walls, there came a light air breathing off 
shore, and faintly fragrant with the scent of white clover, meadow- 
sweet, honeysuckle and wild rose. The dark ocean sapphire of the 
deep sea changed as the water shoaled to semi-transparent beryl, 
through which the golden-brown bladder-wrack showed clear, rising 
gradually above the level of the water and making a girdle of 
colour to the gently sloping strands of the bay. The little meadows 
in the stone-fenced crofts, as we began to push inland, were full of 
white clover, yellow bird’s-foot trefoil, blue fairyflax, creamy- 
feathered meadowsweet, and ruby-coloured and pink wild geranium. 
The rock walls, which rose terrace by terrace, were festooned with dark 
ivy and starred with pale gold of honeysuckle blossom and délicate 
pink of wild roses. 

By narrow lanes, rock paven, rock walled, knee-deep in dark-green 
luxuriance of bracken and ferns mixed with flowering brambles, we 
tose to a sort of tableland that consisted of horizontal beds of grey 
limestone, over which spread from every rift and crevice the burnet- 
leafed rose whose fragrant and creamy-hued blossoming was almost 
ver. Mixed with these I noticed a species of creeping bramble or dew- 
berry, which bears an edible red fruit, known in Aran as crubeens. At 
intervals a kind of wild geranium lit with its bright crimson petals the 
gloomy slabs of stone. But soon, the ferns began to claim an undivided 
mpire. The maidenhair fern, with its delicate green and feathery 
foliage and polished black stems, fledged every coign of vantage and 
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filled every crevice in the grey rocks, Then, as at last the path 
approached the Atlantic to the West, the vivid emerald of the sea 
spleenwort choked in luxuriant masses the cracks of the horizontal 
limestone beds, till scattered seapinks succeeded, the last vegetation 
on the ocean-facing, spray-beaten cliffs of Inishmore. Here I found 
two islanders standing on the edge of the sheer wall of rock, and 
dropping their lines two hundred feet down the precipitous cliff, and 
drawing up from the tossing surges below, glittering-scaled bream 
and black pollack or glasson, and a species of wrasse which they 
called rock-connors. These fish, they told me, they use at home or 
dry for occasional sale on the mainland. 

Up to this point the absence of birds had been noticeable, and the 
stillness, save for a low sea murmur that never completely died 
away. But now the low sea murmur changed to the thunder of 
league-long rollers on the sheer cliffs, and the hollow bellowing in 
the caverns in the limestone beneath our feet of the excavating sea. 
The sky was blue, but the cliff on which we stood was wet with 
continual showers of spray from blow-holes in the sea-caves and 
open inlets here and there, where the surges had beaten their way a 
little distance through the rock wall that breasted their untiring 
assault. 

On the western cliffs the bird life of the island is congregated. 
On the low eastern shore, except the cry of a solitary corncrake from 
one of the little meadows in the crofts, there was no sign of birds. 
On the cliffs you meet now a rock-pigeon with iridescent neck 
flying strongly past, now a red-billed chough, and as you look down 
into any of the openings where the waves have hollowed their way 
a little distance inland you see companies of hoarse-voiced sea-fowl 
ranged in long files, black guillemots, puffins, white kittiwakes and 
many a gull more, on the ledges of the steep rock wall, or occa- 
sionally floating like snowflakes across the depth of air from precipice 
to precipice, while dark-green cormorants preen their plumage on 
the weedy reefs below. 

Far away to the left one descries a line of low, dark rock rising 
out of the purple ocean, which flashes like flint and steel where it 
strikes on the westward scarp. In front, the immensity of the open 
Atlantic stretches to the nearest mainland, the shores of North 
America, thousands of miles away. At your feet the giant rollers 
sweep in, their curving necks maned with “ the hoar sea’s infinite 
spray,” “sos aos donerov Viwp,” and crash with lead-like shock 
on the solid bulwark of limestone. Here and there a red-winged, 
black-bodied hooker crawls across the wrinkled plain of sea. At 
more than one point on the cliffs rise the Cyclopean walls of the 
fastnesses of what Pagan race who shall say? The very name of 
their builders has passed away, but the great walls yet defy the 
ravages of all-consuming time. 
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Returning to the sheltered eastern side of the island, with its 
jewelry of flowers and its network of little stone-walled crofts and 
fields, I noted that the crops this year look well. Potatoes promise 
to yield heavily ; rye is evenly grown and well advanced ; barley is 
equally good. But the area of cultivated land that fringes the grey 
wilderness of limestone is ridiculously small for the number of the 
population, no less, I think, than 3,000 ; and, as there are no peat- 
bogs, turf has to be brought in hookers from the mainland. 

Fish has always been an article of diet as long as there are potatoes, 
for no one in Aran would think of eating fish with bread. But of 
the wealth of the deep-sea harvest at their doors the people knew 
nothing till this year. The success of the spring mackerel fishing, 
an experiment due to the efforts of the Rev. W. S. Green, and the 
aid given by the Congested Districts Board carrying out the benefi- 
cent and far-sighted plans of Mr. Balfour, has opened their eyes, and 
a encouraging sign is the fact, which I saw for myself, that several 
owners of hookers have, at their own expense, altered and fitted out 
their boats, before used only to carry kelp and turf, for the autumn 
mackerel fishing. The people of Aran have seen strangers from 
Arklow carrying away hundreds of pounds of money won from the 
waters that surround their island home, and the object lesson has 
done its work. If this can be done by Wicklow men the men of 
Aran do not intend to be left far behind. 

The difficulties of carrying out the experiment of the spring 
mackerel fishing would have daunted a less determined man than 
the representative of the Congested Districts Board. Though the 
Aran islanders are good fishermen, especially those of Inishmaan and 
Tnisheer, they were neither disposed nor equipped to undertake an 
experiment on the scale of that planned by Mr. Green. Accordingly 
he was obliged to subsidise seven boats from Arklow, with ex- 
perienced skippers and crews, to give the Aran waters a fair trial. 
A single hooker from the island joined them. Two boats provided 
by Miss Skerritt,and two by Miss Mansfield, were manned with people 


from the mainland. A steamer from Galway was subsidised to 


tarry the fish. An ice-hulk was moored off the island. The extreme 
severity of the weather seemed likely to render useless all these 
elaborate preparations; and until April 6th the experiment was 
wsuccessful. Then it was that the first take of 6,000 mackerel 
put heart into the dispirited fishing fleet. Mr. Green had proved 
his powers as a prophet; the fish, as he had foretold, were there. 
Though stormy weather continued and the boats could get out only 
oce or twice a week, such was their success—a single fine night 
having seen a take of 73,000 fish, which were safely despatched by 
mail from Galway—that the Arklow boats earned from £430 for the 
Most successful crew down to £300 for the least successful, while 
the local boats, with their untrained crews, cleared £70 each. The 
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value of the spring mackerel fishing is now an established fact, and 
next year will see the Aran islanders throwing themselves heartily 
into the work of reaping and garnering the rich harvest of their own 
seas. 

The next experiment which is to be tried—if the trial has not 
already begun—is the herring fishery. The Arklow crews, having 
applied for a subsidy and having been refused, were, nevertheless, 
when I was on Inishmore in the first week of July, coming on their 
own account to try their fortune again. Here, one may observe that 
for Government to subsidise an industry may, as in this case, mean 
to give the required start, and be the means, not of discouraging, 
but of encouraging and developing individual effort, and consequent 
prosperity and independence. Thanks to Mr. Balfour’s timely aid 
the development of the fisheries of the West has begun. An 
Englishman has ordered two boats to be built—one in Galway 
(as an experiment) and one in the Isle of Man—and their crews he 
has allowed to be selected by Mr. Green in South Connemara, 

The herring fishery then has yet to be tried; but there is good 
ground for hope. The autumn mackerel fishing, too, will be an 
experiment made attractive by the success of the spring. Every- 
where in the neighbourhood, not only on Aran but on the coast of 
South Connemara, the fishing folk are wakening up to the poten- 
tialities of prosperity which lie within their reach. There is a new 
spirit of enterprise and hope breathed into the listless lives of the 
people, and some of them at any rate realise to what statesman they 
owe the change. 

The good work of the Congested Districts Board on the Aran 
Islands has not been confined to the direct development of the fisheries. 
Technical education has been begun; and technical education, not 
theoretical and useless like the teaching of drawing or chemistry to 
country yokels in England, but eminently practical and useful. The 
school on Inishmore, for teaching the children the mending of nets, 
is a large building of corrugated iron lined with felt and wood, put 
up at a very small cost. The skipper of one of the Arklow boats 
has been engaged to remain as instructor. The children are trained 
by him, and as an incentive are to receive, as soon as they are 
thoroughly competent menders, one penny an hour for their work; and 
already the hope of thus becoming wage-earners has had the most ex- 
cellent effect. The schoolmistresses on the island (it may be observed 
that the National Schools on the island are taught by mistresses) 
come to the instructor for a special class every Saturday, and being 
very intelligent young women, will soon be able to teach the children 
without assistance. This beginning of technical education of a 
practical kind will be, it is to be hoped, encouraged and aided in 
every way by the Government. The extension of technical educa- 
{ion in connection with the National Schools presents, I think, an 
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open door for progress in Ireland, and a useful hint for England, 
who, in this, still lags behind. The buildings and teachers are 
already provided, and with little expense large results can be obtained. 
All trouble of boarding and lodging children would be by this sys- 
tem got rid of. The Baltimore school is no doubt a success, but it 
has had the advantage of exceptionally favourable conditions. It 
is placed in a centre of the fishing industry where the circum- 
stances foster the discussion of business, that business talk which 
is so important a part of practical technical education. But the 
Baltimore system is too costly to be generally adopted ; whilst the 
adoption of a scheme of technical education, whether in fishing or 
agriculture, strictly adapted to the need of each locality, in connec- 
tion with the National Schools, would do much to prepare the rising 
generation to take a successful part in the struggle of life. 

The need, again, of regular training to make good fishermen of 
the coast population of Connemara is testified to by the best judges, 
who say it will take years to make the present race of youths on 
the mainland, fishermen in any real sense at all. Take for instance 
the Clifden men. When Miss Skerritt was persuaded by that ener- 
getic and intelligent priest, Father Lynsky, to supply two boats to 
Clifden, she sent over the builder of the boats, and his estimate 
of the Clifden men who were to man them is expressed by his 
opinion: “ You might as well give them two line-of-battle ships at 
once.” These boats were lent to the Congested Districts Board on 
condition that they were to be manned with Clifden men, who were 
to be trained on board them. But here came the practical difficulty 
of getting men to try the experiment. The unconquerable Father 
Lynsky usefully exercised his authority. He literally pressed 
six men against their will into the service and brought them out to 
the boat. One, however, at the last moment obstinately insisted on 
returning to the shore. In vain Father Lynsky put on pressure ; he 
was obliged at last to give it up, with a parting threat of retaliation, 
“T’ll marry you to a widow, I will,” the worst temporal punishment 
the good priest could devise. When out at sea in rough weather for 
the first time, the skilled skipper had to put these unskilled and 
terror-stricken hands under the hatches to prevent them from being 
drowned. But by this time they have gained confidence, the news 
of their large earnings has reached their friends, and there is now no 
lack of volunteers. 

Important as is technical education and training, there is something 
of still greater importance to the development of the fisheries of the 
West. I mean the organization of the market all along the coast. 
The people are always asking for large boats and gear. If they had 
them (unti! the certainty of a regular market is secured), they would 
use the boats for carrying kelp and turf, the only things that up to 
the present could pay. Lobster fishing, of course, is an exception, and 
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this is carried on in many places with great perseverance and success, 
There is a good market for live lobsters, and yet the people do not 
ask for lobster pots, &c. They work hard at the lobsters, as they 
do at kelp-making, for both pay well and above all surely. Herea 
word of warning may be given. The killing of very small lobsters, 
if persisted in, will ruin the lobster-fishery. The fishermen then. 
selves eat the lobsters they take below the legal size; but even the 
legal size is too small. Better marketing arrangements, made pos. 
sible by better steam communication, would set things right, and 
the people, sure of a market for their fish, would get the gear and 
boats themselves, 

What is really required isa sufficiently large sum from Government 
to subsidize a line of steamers to call regularly at all the fishing ports, 
The Norwegians have subsidized such a line on a large scale up 
their coast, simply because they find it cheaper and more efficient 
than roads and railways. A certain amount of steam communication 
exists. It requires, however, to be focussed to the proper centres, 
In this way first must the fisheries of the West be developed. Har- 
bours, too, are wanted at many places on the coast; half the harbouw 
works done before 1890-1 were useless. Money could be usefully § 
spent in special works projected by a skilled man who thoroughly 
knows what is needed, and such a man the Government fortunately Ff 
have secured in the Rev. W. 8. Green. That mistakes may occur if § 
local influence is paramount is shown by the very serious error of 
running the light railway inland by way of Oughterard to Clifden 
across a region of uninhabited bogs, instead of along the coast, where 
the whole population lies, and is in sore need of means of communi- 
cation. It would be well even now to run a line from Galway to the Ff 
excellent harbour of Cashla Bay instead of from Oughterard to § 
Clifden. : 

That money spent in light railways is useful in educating the 
people in habits of steady work is shown by the fact, confirmed to Ff 
me by the able engineer who is making the line, that the Achil me 
employed on the light railroad to Achil Sound were at first worthless, 
but have now become first-rate labourers, who would earn good wages 
on railway works in any part of the United Kingdom. 

Before quitting the subject of the fresh-fish supply something 
must be said about trawling, and it may be observed that it is now 
beyond question that Clew Bay and Blacksod Bay can be fished by 
trawlers at a profit. This year (I take this from the general talk of 
the people of the coast), fourteen trawlers, English and French, 
made about £100 apiece weekly during the trawling season. 

If the fresh-fish industry is to be developed it is plain that either 
steamers must be subsidised, as I have proposed, or that three 
steamers must be bought to be placed first at one place and then at 
another, as may be required, to gather the fish and bring them t 
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centres of railway communication. If, for instance, the spring 
mackerel fishing should be started next year, as is intended, at Teelin, 
in Donegal, it will be necessary to have a steamer there for the few 
weeks of the season to run the fish to the nearest port where there 
is railway communication. 

Another point I would like to insist on as of immediate practical 
importance. Mr. Wrench, who is improving the stock in the con- 
gested districts by the introduction of good blood, uses with excel- 
lent effect the staff of the Land Commission to assist him. Mr. 
Green, who is engaged in the far more troublesome and heavy, as 
well as more important, work of fisheries development, has no staff 
at all, and as the work extends it is impossible for one man to do 
everything without a regular staff of men to assist him in the details 
and the correspondence. No time should be lost in getting together 
such a staff, or in putting the staff of the Irish Fisheries Board at his 
disposal. 

I have spoken of the spring mackerel fishing ; and what I have 
said applies equally to the herring fishery and the autumn fishery of 
mackerel. The sunfish fishery is so uncertain and irregular, that 
beyond the preparation of proper gear for killing at spots visited 
from time to time by schools of these great fish, nothing can be done. 

The industry of curing fish (cod, ling, and mackerel) is of high 
potential value, and the Norwegian fishcurer, provided by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, has already given instruction in Inishboffin, 
and at Ardmore on the mainland. Large quantities of cod and ling, 
caught with the hook and line from curraghs, are daily brought in, 
and excellent prices are being obtained, and the fishermen, now sure 
of a market, fish with an energy, perseverance, and success they had 
not shown before. 

A second curer has been engaged, and the work of instruction in 
| curing will be continued in the islands of Inishkea, and at Portacloy, 
in North Mayo, and Teelin, in Donegal. This industry of curing 
cod and ling, and also the curing of harvest mackerel for the 
| American market, admit of vast development, and will give much 
regular employment to the dense population of the sea-coast and 
islands. Ireland alone spends £200,000 yearly in importing what 
its own fishermen could supply. There is also a great demand for 
cod, at comparatively high prices, in Spain, especially in the eastern 
and southern provinces, while cured mackerel sell well in the United 
States. How this regular and well-paid work will improve the mate- 
rial prosperity, and also the morals of such islanders as those of 
Inishkea, no one will need to be told who knows how much enforced 
idleness, varied by the making, the smuggling, and the drinking of 
potheen used in past years to occupy their time. 

All the islandmen, being skilled in the use of the curragh, and 
having some knowledge of fishing, and generally of the management 
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of heokers, will throw themselves with vigour into every part of the 
fishing industry when they find they have a market for what they 
catch, and that work therefore means money. On the mainland, too, 
there are numbers of hookers, pookawns and glothiogues, which, with 
little cost, might be converted into fishing-boats, and would be con. 
verted if there was a market for the fish. 

It remains to speak of the kelp-makers’ industry. This will be bene. 
fited indirectly but very considerably by the increased employment 
of labour on the fisheries, thereby decreasing the number of hands 
engaged in kelp-making, diminishing the output of kelp, and as 4 
necessary consequence putting up the price. Of the extent of the 
kelp-making industry I got some notion as I watched, from the 
deck, the distant shore, while our bows were threshing through 
the Atlantic waves on the way from the Aran Islands to the main- 
land at Roundstone. As far as the eye could reach along the rocky 
coast of Connemara rose pillars of blue smoke from the kelp furnaces, 
forming a floating veil through which the purple mountain-peaks 
beyond showed indistinct and shadowy. 

I have dwelt on the success of the fishery experiment on the Aran 
islands; for it is there that the Congested Districts Board, with 
praiseworthy caution, gradually feeling their way to the points of 
least resistance, where expenditure of money will produce permanent 
results, have scored an immediate and striking success. But the 
possibilities of the fishing industry on the whole of the Western 
coast and islands are immense. Nor are fishermen (if one excepts 
Achil and certain parts of the mainland coast) wanting. The fact 
that the Aran islanders had no notion of the wealth of mackerel 
that could be taken from their waters might lead to the error 
of supposing that the islanders there and elsewhere are not good 
fishermen. They are often, it is true, not good sailors, but that isa 
very different thing. They have not had the equipment for deep-sea 
fishing, and if they had had the equipment they had no means of dis- 
posing of a big haul of fish. But the fishermen of Aran, especially of 
Inishmaan and Inisheer, have long pursued with success hand-line 
and long-line fishing near their own shores, taking great numbers of 
cod and ling. Indeed, long-line fishing and hand-line fishing has 
been carried on with success in all the islands along the coast, and 
what is needed is simply the knowledge of the best methods of 
curing and the means of getting a sure market for their fish. 

The fishing is done chiefly from curraghs or canvas canoes, which are 
admirable seaboats, and will live in a rough sea better than a big 
hooker, rising on the waves like seagulls. I have some experience 
of curraghs, having rowed with three men to islands many miles out 
from the mainland; for instance, from Doogort in Achil to Duvillaun 
and on to Inishkea, where the swift, buoyant, keelless motion, as 
of a live thing, made the leagues of broadbacked rollers a delight 
to cross. The oars are fitted with a projecting piece of wood, pierced 
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with a hole which receives the thowl-pin. The blades are made very 
narrow, I suppose to avoid catching the wind. Each man pulls two 
oars. In addition to their seaworthy qualities, the curraghs have 
the merit of very light weight, which enables them to be carried 
whore on the heads of the oarsmen without any difficulty, and, 
fragile as they look, they are safe on the most rugged coast as well 
asin the roughest sea. Better sailing vessels than their lug-sailed 
pookawns and little glothiogues the Western fishermen might easily find, 
but scarcely better row-boats than their curraghs. In these the men of 
Inishshark and Inishboffin have long been used to pursue and kill the 
sunfish, as the great basking shark is called. In these the lobster fishers 
of Connemara will venture up the coast for weeks, camping under the 
upturned curragh, whose tarred canvas supplies a rainproof roof. 

The great need, as I have said, is not so much boats and gear, as a 
omvenient and sure market. The absence of resident and moneyed 
landowners who, like Mr. Allies on Inishboffin, might do much for their 
people, makes Government guidance as well as aid necessary. The 
Western islanders and coastmen have no idea of bettering their posi- 
tion; they fish when they have need; after a big take they enjoy them- 
slyes on the proceeds, never putting by money. Theirs is a primitive 
amd contented existence. Often pinched by poverty, they are at times 
able to spend freely in whiskey and tobacco—the latter of which, in- 
deed, they regard not as a luxury, but as a necessity of life. In con- 
sidering the condition of the Western islanders one must not ignore 
am important if uncertain source of gain. The making of potheen, 
illicit whiskey, is pursued on some islands as a regular business. 
When the weather is stormy and the police cannot come out from the 
mainland, the work goes on apace. An instructive object lesson in the 
expenditure, on whiskey and porter, of the islanders, on such islands as 
Aran, is afforded by watching the hookers discharge their cargo. The 
barrels would not be there if there was no one to pay for and empty 
them. On islands like Inishkea the people with unfailing Irish 
hospitality will offer you a jug of potheen as in England they might 
(if you were willing to pay for it) offer you a jug of beer. The 
por Celt of Connaught receives you with a large courtesy unknown 
tothe Saxon peasant. It is the veriest nonsense to speak of such a 
people as Hottentots—a term which is much more truly applicable, 
though I should certainly not apply it, to English agricultural 
hbourers. For intelligence, courage, good feeling, there is posi- 
tively no comparison between the average English labourer and 

average man of the coast or islands of the West of Ireland. 

At the same time one may admit their religious ideas are in places 
wmewhat primitive. Something very like fetishism might have 
en found not long ago in Inishkea, where the local idol used to 
t beaten, with the object of teaching him to regard the worship- 
ts’ prayers for good weather. The wooden image of the Saint 
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Molaise, known as Father Molash, on Inishmurray in Donegal Bay, 
has, by all accounts, passed unscathed through such ordeals as that 
of being burned under a turf stack by one whose prayer had gone 
unanswered; and again of being carried to sea and thrown over- 
board by another indignant worshipper, an ordeal which merely 
showed that the saint was an excellent swimmer, for he was back in 
his chapel in an incredibly short time. Inishmurray, as might be 
expected after this, is a holy island. A little earth from Inish- 
murray thrown on a rough sea, will, one hears from the mainland 
people, calm the waves. A turf laid on a stone from Inishmurray 
will light readily. But, at all events, if his religious instincts be 
occasionally a little misdirected, the mind of the Western peasant is 
not wholly occupied with material cares and pleasures. The dues 
he pays to his priest might shame many a wealthy English Pro- 
testant. The purity of the village life would astonish any one whose 
notions were formed by a study of peasant morals in England, Wales, 
or Scotland. The priest’s rule is still absolute, though his Circean 
powers are less implicitly believed; only a few now believe that he 
can raise the dead, and one seldom hears such statements, at one 
time common, as “ He’s a good man, Father Lavelle; he never 
turned a man into a goat on this island.” 

The islander’s diet is not as varied or as good as it might be. | 
have always found it difficult to get fish to eat when visiting 
islands where the seas teemed with them. As I have already 
observed, he will eat fish himself only as long as he has potatoes to 
eat with it. Furthermore, he dislikes flat fish and confines himself 
chiefly to such fish as bream, gurnard, wrasse, and glasson or coalfish. 
I have seen the sea boiling with schools of mackerel off Achil Island, 
and no one putting out to catch them. Again, when they made a large 
take, I have seen—years ago, it is true—the mackerel rotting on the 
beach when they might have been preserved and sold, had the islander 
understood how to ream and cure the fish, and known where to find 
a market. The islanders are not careful to preserve any springs of 
water there may be on an island. They will even wash their clothes 
at a spring—for they do not drink water except converted into tea. 
They prefer their whiskey raw, and if they want something weaker, 
drink milk. There are a fair number of wells in Aran, for water is 
to be found in a layer of shale above the limestone; but here 
elsewhere I noticed little care was taken to protect the water from 
contamination. By one of the wells a pretty picture was seen nod 
long ago. A little girl of six taking care of two babies and “ wait- 
ing for the water,” as she said, and when a little collected on the 
shallow well, scooping it up with a mug and gradually filling « 
churn which her mother was to return to fetch home. Even 
Inishmore in Aran a visitor will not fare sumptuously every day: 
A friend told me of the experiences of some weeks’ stay last year. 
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One day there was no bread to be had. The baker, it seemed, had 
me to Galway for “the inside of a week,” and there could be no 
bread got till his return. Another week was lived in the expectation 
of getting a leg of mutton, which did at last arrive. Eggs, milk and 
cakes baked in a pot-oven, that is, a three-legged pot heated by 
piling red-hot turf under and over it, are usually to be obtained. 

As regards the relief-works undertaken during Mr. Balfour’s 
administration, they have been, as a rule, excellently well planned 
and executed. They have not only supplied an immediate livelihood 
to a population reduced for the time being to the verge of starvation, 
but they will remain a lasting benefit to their makers and to their 
descendants after them. Among the best of the works of permanent 
usefulness is the new harbour at Rusheen, for which the Inishboffin 
fishermen, and especially the people of Rusheen, are deeply grateful. 
Other works on the islands might be mentioned; for instance, the 
improvement of the harbour on Inishturk, and the road-making and 
repairing on Achil and the Aran Islands. A useful bit of expenditure, 
which however belongs to another category, though it, too, is due to 
Mr. Balfour, is the subsidizing of the steamer between Aran and Gal- 
way, by which often as much as from seven to ten tons of cod and ling 
areshipped inasingle day. There have, of course, been errors of judg- 
ment. The error of running the light railway inland to Clifden by 
way of Oughterard, instead of along the coast by way of Cashla Bay, 
has been to some extent repeated in the extension of the line that is 
to join Westport to Achil Sound. This line ought to, but does not, 
tap the teeming waters of that richest of trawling-grounds, Blacksod 
Bay, and so supply'a market for the hardy fishermen of Inishkea, 
and encourage fishing among the unenterprising villagers of Achil. 
This can be remedied either by continuing the line from Achil Sound 
to Belmullet, or better, perhaps, by running a new line from Ballina 
to Belmullet, thus opening up the poorest part of Connaught, the 
district of Knockadaff, and giving access to the market not only 
to the fisheries of Blacksod Bay, but also to the fisheries at Broad- 
haven and Portacloy, where fish-curing will soon be going on under 
the instruction of a trained curer supplied by the Congested Districts 
Board. 

From the islands and the coast where I began my inquiry, I went 
inland. The population keeps chiefly to the coast, and the desolation 
of uninhabited mountain and bog is dreary. The mountains catch 
the clouds from the Atlantic, and send them down in spouting rain. 
The outside car crawls along the endless, unfenced road. Yet there 
are compensations in wild scenery, which fixes one’s attention even 
in the prevailing dull or wet weather, and is magnificent when the 
tun reigns for a few hours. The flora, the soil, and the scenery is 
Wholly unlike what one sees on the Aran Islands. Here the rock is 
granite, the soil is black bog, and rivers and lakes of dark bog-water 
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abound. The maiden-hair fern is no longer found, but bushy masses 
of the queenly Osmunda fern fledge with light-green frondage the 
dark streams. Tall foxgloves raise their spikes of purple blossom 
from dense undergrowth of bracken. Beds of yellow flag-flowers, 
set in sword-like leaves, border the black water of the rivers. The 
dark, universal bog is beginning to change its garb of russet-brown 
for imperial purple of blossoming heather. Already the delicate pink 
waxen bells of the cross-leafed heath begin to show. Broad patches 
of ground are gay with deep gold of bog-asphodel, varied with white 
streamers of bog-cotton. The sage-green foliage of the aromatic bog- 
myrtle makes a scanty coppice here and there. Orchises, purple 
and pink and white, paint the brown levels. Soft spots in the bog are 
delicately coloured with the poet’s “little marsh-plant tender green, 
and pricked at lip with tender red.” Beds of exquisitely branched 
white moss form in places a background to rosy heather-blossom. 
From time to time one comes on loughs of black bog-water, mirroring 
the changeful sky, and covered for yards from the shore with water- 
lilies, which light with starry white cups the smooth green of their 
broad leaves. In some of the loughs there are little islands s 
densely wooded to the water’s edge that the trees seem to rise 
directly out of the glassy blackness. At intervals the mountain 
rivers leap down their bouldered beds, the dark water “crested 
with tawny foam, like the mane of a chestnut steed.” Nowhere is 
there any sign of man, except where the perpendicular black walls 
of the turf cutting are marked like courses of masonry by the strokes 
of the turf-slane. 

Beyond and above the bog the wild outline of the grey granite 
mountains rises in fantastic forms. Down the steep mountain walls 
cascade the rain-fed streams, seen from afar marking the green velvet 
of the grass slopes like skeins of white wool; white specks or black 
dots, faintly seen, occasionally vary the hillsides where sheep or cattle 
are grazing. The bright rain-washed emerald of the sunlit steeps is 
darkened with moving shadows as the flying clouds pass over. The 
farther mountains are amethyst hued, deepening to a dull violet blue 
where the shadows lie in the hollows of the glens. The high peaks 
are scarfed with white cloud. This is when there is open sunshine. 
The prevailing weather is cloudy, and the grey sky of the west, 
the soft clear air full of subdued light, have their own peculiar 
charm. 

A characteristic feature of the country are the long fjords, by 
which the Atlantic reaches far into the land. There the power of 
the far ocean is felt as the rise and fall of the tide bares or 
covers the golden-brown girdle of seaweed that edges those moun- 
tain-bosomed waters, a soft steel-grey on cloudy days, a sapphire 
blue when a cloudless sky bends over them. Into the fjords rush 
brown rivers loved of salmon and white trout. Follow up one of 
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these rivers, with its tawny cascades foaming between glittering 
‘boulders of granite. By its side you will find beds of Osmunda fern 
flourishing breast-high. On the grey boulders, where there is peat 
enough to give root-hold, blushes the rosy heath mixed with purple 
heather. Then, as you advance, the glen is filled with dense greenery 
of oak and mountain-ash, whose berries are beginning to colour, and 
silver-glinting trunks of birch, while bright blossoms of red wild rose 
blaze over the silvery granite rocks or look down through latticing 
leaves upon the brown swirl of the pool beneath a fall. 

Following up such a glen, not in Connemara, but near Achil 
Sound, you will often find yourself up to your shoulders in coppices of 
magnificent pale-flowered Mediterranean heath, which grows in great 
luxuriance all over this part of Mayo, as well as in Galway. The 
fishermen of Inishkea use the stems of this heath to make their 
lobster-pots, having observed, they will tell you, that they look just 
like stems of seaweed in the water, and do not arouse the suspicion 
of the most experienced lobster. 

But it was not for scenery, though I enjoyed it, by the way, and 
intend my descriptions as a hint to the nature-loving tourist, that I 
came to Connaught. The second good work of the Congested Districts 
Board, second only to the supremely important development of 
fisheries, is to be studied with most advantage at such centres as 
Achil Sound, Newport, and Swinford. The improvement of the 
horses and other livestock of the poor population of Connaught, by 
the introduction of the best blood—an improvement which is being 
actively pushed forward by the energy of Mr. Burdett-Coutts and 
Mr. Wrench—ought to have been begun years ago. The degenera- 
tion is deplorable. The people regard only the cheapness of the 
service, and have not the faintest perception of the law of heredity. 
The result is that a more diminutive and wretched lot of animals it 
would be difficult to find. The Congested Districts Board have sent a 
Hackney and an Arab to stand at Achil Sound. The people, taken 
by the superior size, almost invariably prefer the Hackney. The Arab, 
however, would get good polo ponies, and for these there is a growing 
demand from England. The Achil horses, and those of the neigh- 
bouring mainland, run wild on the bogs and mountains, and the first 
step I would recommend to the Board would be to spend a few hundred 
pounds in buying up the wretched stallions that range over the bogs, 
tither killing them or selling them out of the country. From £10 
to £15 each, as far as I could ascertain, would be counted a good 
price. The next step would be to instruct the people against the 
error of working the young colts too early, a custom which has 
ruined the forelegs of the whole race. The cattle and pigs, again, are 
wretched. The best breed of cattle for Achil and the whole region 
up to Belmullet would be the West Highland. The Polled Angus 
have been tried, but are found too delicate. I would suggest the 
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establishment of stud-farms at convenient centres, where Hackney 
and Arab horses, West Highland bulls, Yorkshire or Berkshire boars, 
might be kept under an experienced man. From one stud-farm the 
animals might be moved to another, when a change of blood was 
considered desirable. 

The Congested Districts Board have to contend with considerable 
difficulties. The people, for this first year, have been suspicious 
and unable to understand that what the Government have provided 
is really meant for their advantage. What has done most already to 
open their eyes is the fact that, while two to three guineas is charged 
to those over £20 valuation for the use of a horse, the poorer man 
gets the same for five shillings. Some of the horses, for instance 
the horse at Newport, have been largely used at the higher fee, and 
the obvious reflection of the peasant is, If it is worth two guineas to 
his honour the magistrate or the county inspector it is worth five 
shillings to me. The cogent logic of results will add force to this 
reflection next year. The fact that the fee has to be paid in advance 
has also militated against the popularity of the system, for all 
through the West the “foal bargain” obtains, that is, payment on 
results. 

At Swinford I found the same difficulties existed. Nevertheless a 
large number of bulls—twelve shorthorns and one Aberdeen Angus 
—+provided by the Board have been sold at cost price to farmers on 
the usual conditions,’ and are established in the neighbourhood and 
highly appreciated. The same appreciation is extended to the Hackney 
who stands in the town, while a beginning has been made of the 
improvement of the diminutive asses which the people use in that 
locality, by the introduction of a Spanish Jack. Though he is a 
giant in size and strength compared to the asses of the country, I 
am bound to say that I have frequently seen much larger Jacks in 
Spain, with much better points. It would be well if, instead of 
merely improving the breed of the asses, the Board would encourage 
the breeding of mules, which would bring a high price and find a 
ready market. A stud farm could be established and worked with 
great advantage at Swinford. The farm stock of all kinds is very 
poor, though no doubt better than that of Achil and Belmullet. Pigs 
are an important part of the livestock of the country, and the intro- 
duction of a number of large Yorkshire boars, which might be 
entrusted to farmers in various localities, on the same sort of con- 
ditions as the bulls, would be an important move in the right 
direction. 

Another practical suggestion. The Royal Dublin Society’s prize 
holdings’ system, which has been already tried with remarkable suc- 
cess at Swinford, might be adopted and applied throughout the 


(1) People of the congested districts under £20 valuation are entitled to the use of the bulls 
at the fee of half-a-crown. , 
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thickly inhabited parts of Connaught by the Congested Districts 
Board. The Royal Dublin Society offered, in 1891, eighteen prizes, 
amounting to £27 in all, to small farmers, within four statute miles 
of Swinford, who should most faithfully carry out the directions of 
the Society’s instructor, that is, work their holdings best and keep 
them freest of weeds. One hundred and thirty-four farmers entered 
for these prizes, and a remarkable improvement was the result of 
the pressure of competition. The winner of the first prize and the 
Society’s silver medal was a small farmer, who formerly went to 
England for the harvest, but who for the last few years has remained 
at home and put his whole labour into his farm. The result is that 
though he has only eleven acres of bog-land, and pays £7 15s. rent, 
he is better off, in his own opinion, than he was when he went to 
England, and is indeed a thriving man. His chief crops, in 1891, 
were nearly two and a half acres of potatoes, and three and a quarter 
acres of oats, but he also grew wheat, rye, turnips, mangolds, and 
cabbage. He tills his land well and weeds it thoroughly. If tenants 
by means of instruction and encouragement given by a number of 
practical agricultural instructors established at suitable centres 
could be taught to live and prosper on small farms, the difficulty of 
the inland congested districts would be to a great extent removed. 
The fact is the small farmers do not at present know how to farm, 
and too commonly do not attempt to put sufficient labour into their 
holdings. Their fields are as a rule choked with weeds. They do 
not realise that this means loss. Much surely might be done by 
the Congested Districts Board to extend the Royal Dublin Society’s 
admirable experiment; and, indeed, this would be no change of 
practice, for one must remember that in the matter of the intro- 
duction of improved sires it was the Royal Dublin Society that 
showed the way. 

The crops I saw this year throughout the West promised well ; 
but the potatoes, almost invariably sown in lazy beds, not in drills, 
were a tangle of weeds, and the same, though to a somewhat less 
extent, may be said of the state of the oats and rye. These weeds 
will ripen and shed their seed, as weeds have always done, as a 
matter of course, in Connaught. 

That the development of peasant proprietorship by the Land Pur- 
thase Acts has operated to improve the treatment of their farms by 
the people may be seen on a barren mountain estate, not far off the 
toad to Foxford, where the tenants have bought under the Ashbourne 
Act and are rapidly improving their farms, the magic of property 
having made them industrious as well as contented. 

And here I may say that the Congested Districts Board will no 
doubt find their efforts to improve the condition of the people effec- 
tively supplemented by Mr. Balfour’s Land Purchase Act, which only 


requires to have a few hindrances removed in order to work freely. 
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Of these hindrances the most important are the deterrent guarantee 
clauses which may be waived without danger to the taxpayer, when 
one remembers that the Government have as security not only the 
landlord’s interest in a farm, but also the tenant’s, which is always 
considerable, and often not far short of the same value. This would 
dispose of the great obstacle to the progress of peasant proprietorship 
from the point of view of the buyer. The chief obstacle from the 
point of view of the seller is the mode of the payment, and landlords 
would sell much more readily if they were paid in cash and in full 
instead of in land-stock and in the present rather unsatisfactory 
manner, That the people are anxious to become owners of their 
land there can be no question, and I am certain Mr. Michael Davitt 
would have a very rough reception, closely resembling Mr. Dillon's 
recent experiences when rescued by the police from the men of 
Ballina, if he were to explain that peasant proprietorship, in common 
with any form of private property in land, was a “leprous distil- 
ment” to an audience of Connaught peasants. 

The improvement of the peasant’s livestock by the introduction 
of the best blood is, together with the development of the fisheries, 
the bulk of the actual work of the Congested Districts Board up to 
the present time. They have, it is true, paved their way to a stand- 
point of knowledge, from which they may best approach the whole 
complicated problem that has to be solved, by exhaustive enquiries 
into the conditions of life among the people with whom they have 
to deal. But in the development of manufactures, and the con- 
sequent demand for labour, lies, it is plain, one important means to 
relieve the congestion in the districts under consideration. 

Not far from Swinford at the village of Foxford, on the banks 
of the river Moy, an admirable example of industrial enterprise may 
be seen. Within the gates of the Convent of the Divine Providence, 
presided over by Mrs. Morrogh Bernard, this enterprise, which is 
at once a manufactory of woollen goods and an industrial school 
for the poor of the district, has been started by the clever and 
courageous lady superior. Mrs. Bernard was kind enough to show 
me the whole working of the establishment. There, with the aid 
of the best machinery and the motive power of the river Moy, they 
card, spin, and weave into blankets, frieze, and flannel the wool pro- 
duced in the immediate neighbourhood. The looms started on 
April 24th of the present year, and already a number of the then 
untrained girls are able to turn out excellent woollen goods. Of 
course the buildings and machinery have cost a large sum of money, 
over £8,800 having been, as I gathered, already spent. The total 
expense when all is completed will not fall far short of £10,000. 
The Congested Districts Board have here an opportunity of aiding 
the development of the woollen industry for which Ireland was 
once celebrated, before the jealousy of the English manufacturers 
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was allowed to destroy her industries, The Congested Districts 
Board might well give a large grant, say £7,000, or at the worst 
lend £7,000 on the same terms on which money is lent under the 
Land Purchase Acts. Furthermore, instead of the unsatisfactory 
capitation grant which seems to be the only alternative, they 
might adopt the method found successful by Continental Govern- 
ments and give a liberal bounty on every yard of cloth pro- 
duced. It may be added that the girls’ school, which is also 
managed and taught by the sisters, is an example of judicious and 
thorough training in what will be useful to the girls in after life. 
The needlework far surpasses in excellence the requirements of the 
Government examiners, as will be easily understood when it is 
observed that the girls supply large quantities of first-rate work 
to the Dublin shops. Itis not surprising that, under the intelligent 
and judicious rule of the sisters, the attendance has grown from 
seventy last August, when the school was taken, to two hundred and 
sixteen at the time of my visit. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Foxford I visited a small con- 
gested estate called Rinenanny, perhaps as striking an instance as 
could be found of high rent, over-population, and long-continued inter- 
marriage. The people are undoubtedly unable to live out of their 


_ holdings. The men go toScotland or England for the harvest and bring 


back £10 or so. On this and the produce of the land these poor tenants 
exist. Onan average they have close upon two statute acres each, as 
far as I could judge. On this they grow potatoes, and some manage to 
feed a cow and rear acalf. They have plenty of turf from the bog 
in front of their houses. They pay, as far asI could learn, from £2 
to £3 a year—for the land and house. Having pointed out the obvious 
fact that they cannot live on the produce of the holdings after 
paying the rent, one may safely go further and say they cannot 
live on the produce of the holdings though all rent whatsoever 
were remitted. Put them on the holdings rent free and shut 
them off from external employment, and they would starve. But 
the question arises, Is it reasonable to expect, say, two acres 
of land to support a family? And another and not less important 
question follows, Is, after all, a rent of about one shilling a week 
excessive for, say, two acres of land and a house with in most 
eases rights of free fuel from the adjacent bog? This is really the 
common position of rent in the congested districts. Remit the rent 
and, without employment outside their own land, the people would 
still starve. And yet the rent is scarcely in itself excessive. For 
consider that it is generally possible to grow on a single acre of land 
£7 to £10 worth of potatoes. The people, it is true, are clad in rags, 
and live in a manner that seems miserable to English eyes; but the 
real cause is subdivision rather than excessive rent. No doubt these 
poor people cannot afford to pay any rent out of the produce of their 
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diminutive holdings; but they could if they had ten or twelve acres 
each, and worked them properly like the tenant who won the silver 
medal at Swinford, who thrives on eleven acres after paying £7 1és, 
rent. Judicious migration (emigration being ruled out) is the only 
remedy, unless, as the good sisters are endeavouring to do at Fox- 
ford, manufactures can be fostered and developed. 

The fact is, holdings under £4 a year—I should be inclined to put 
the limit higher—can hardly be considered farms, and can certainly 
not support a family without earnings from outside. Rinenanny is 
an exceptional case of congestion and, as things go, high rent; but I 
think that even here there is room for reflection before laying the 
whole blame on the landlords’ shoulders. Not that I am disposed 
to defend the landlord ; for, compared with the prices obtaining in 
the neighbourhood, the rent for such small patches of land is very 
high. And if, as I heard, the meadowland, of which they once held 
two or three acres each, was taken from the tenants by a former 
landlord in 1863, and the rent reduced only by fifteen to twenty 
shillings on each holding, they have reason to complain. There are 
about forty-eight families, consisting of some two hundred and fifty 
persons, and they certainly cannot live on 105 statute acres of arable 
land even with free turf added. I dwell on this case because it 
forcibly illustrates the fact that rent has practically but little to do 
with the condition of the people in the congested districts. 

I am convinced that the problem of Irish poverty can be solved 
without emigration, and that in due time it will be solved by the Con- 
gested Districts Board if that Board keeps true to the sound economic 
methods, the gradual and careful application of State aid, for which Mr. 
Balfour is responsible. Mr. Balfour’s methods may be condemned by 
some as State Socialism ; though, strange to say, his Land Purchase Act, 
in common with his Congested Districts Act (of which it is really a 
part), tends to develop a sane and strong individualism in those who 
are partakers of its benefits. But whatever objections may be made 
by carping critics, the facts are certain that he has opened up ever-in- 
creasing possibilities of prosperity and independence for the thousands 
of poverty-stricken dwellers in the islands and on the coasts of the 
Western ocean ; and that, much more gradually it is true, but not less 
surely, he is doing the same for the peasantry of the inland country. 

Mr. Balfour’s experience of the conditions of life among the 
crofters of Scotland has, no doubt, helped him to enter into and 
understand, as no English statesman has done before, the problem 
of the congested districts. But this does not diminish the merit of 
his success. To be the first of British statesmen to study and under- 
stand the economics of the Irish problem, to be the first to find the 
true solution, is an achievement that entitles a man to a place 
among those who have deserved well of their country. And this in 
simple truth is Mr. Balfour’s achievement. §JoHN VERSCHOYLE. 
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THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 
I, 


Ir is not a good omen for the future of a country when six years of 
eminently prosperous government fail to obtain recognition from 
constituencies. Very few Governments of the present century have 
proved as successful as that of Lord Salisbury in the three great 
departments of Foreign Affairs, Finance, and, above all, Irish 
Administration; have made fewer blunders; have carried a larger 
number of considerable measures ; or have secured for England, both 
at home and abroad, so long a period of honourable and uninter- 
rupted peace. On the great question of Home Rule it may be said 
with confidence that it has represented faithfully the overwhelming 
preponderance of educated opinion; it leaves Ireland peaceful and 
prosperous, and it has proved conclusively that the task of governing 
her under the Union is not impossible or difficult, and that it is quite 
compatible with a large amount of valuable English legislation. If 
England were still governed by the middle-class constituencies which 
reigned between 1832 and 1867, there can, I think, be little doubt 
that Lord Salisbury’s Government would have continued in power, 
and nothing in the late election is more remarkable than the ascen- 
dancy which Unionism has maintained, or the marked progress which 
ithas made in those great towns which have in all former struggles 
been the special centres of energetic and enlightened Liberalism. 
But in other parts of the country, and especially among the agricul- 
tural labourers, another spirit has prevailed. The “turn about” 
system, which leads the more ignorant electors to desire at each 
election a change of Government, has acquired, with an extended 
franchise, an immensely increased power in English politics. Pro- 
mises recklessly scattered, class jealousies deliberately stimulated, 
many glaring falsehoods, many vague and fantastic hopes of some 
coming millennium to be achieved by Acts of Parliaments, have had 
their effect. Discontents, such as must gather around every Govern- 
ment that does its duty, have led to the loss of some seats, especially 
in the dockyard towns. The prestige of a great name, and a desire 
to give an old man one more chance of government, have told on 
many electors, and although there has been a total absence of that 
strong tide of enthusiasm which in several preceding elections bore 
one or other party to a decisive ascendancy, a sufficient number of 
seats have been won to give Mr. Gladstone a small, precarious, and 
much divided majority. 

It is not an English or even a British majority, and it is certainly 
not due to the conversion of the nation to Home Rule. In Ireland 
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the Unionists have won five seats, and the great triumphs at Dublin 
and Belfast have been profoundly significant. In the great pro. 
vincial towns Home Rule has made no progress, and the immense 
reduction of the majorities of Mr. Gladstone, of his son, and of Mr, 
Morley, show how little enthusiasm was felt among the electors for 
the measure with which they are especially identified. In Great 
Britain, at least, questions of Disestablishment, Allotments, and the 
Legal Regulation of the hours and conditions of Labour, have 
probably had much more influence than Home Rule. In a large 
class of constituencies the candidates have dropped this last question 
as much as possible in their speeches, and it is in these constituencies 
that Mr. Gladstone has been in general most successful. Small, too, 
as is his majority, it would have been much smaller if the number 
of members had been proportioned to the number of voters, and if 
some of the most backward parts of the Empire had not been enor- 
mously over-represented. 

Another characteristic of the election has been the manifestly 
increased tendency of the House of Commons, like many foreign 
Legislatures, to break up into small groups, each of them subordi- 
nating all other considerations to some sectional aim. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s majority is not a party, but a collection of parties. The 
appearance of the Labour party in some force is a fact which may 
hereafter be considered the most important in the present election, 
and the members of that party have lost no time in showing how 
determined they are to maintain an attitude of complete independence. 
The Temperance, or Local Option, party will probably act in a very 
similar way, and there are signs that other groups will ultimately 
crystallise around other programmes. The two bitterly hostile Irish 
Home Rule parties will no doubt combine to bring Mr. Gladstone 
into power, but they have both solemnly pledged themselves to 
remain distinct from and independent of all British parties. The 
Parnellites, it is true, now count only nine votes, but in a small and 
much divided majority even nine votes may have a grave importance, 
and this party has completely defeated its rival in Dublin and its 
neighbourhood, and it includes a considerable minority in most Irish 
constituencies. Even if its members support Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill, no one can doubt that their general feelings towards him 
are those of bitter hostility. The other Nationalist section has much 
more reason than any other party to congratulate itself on the result 
of the election. Only a few years have passed since Mr, Gladstone 
denounced and imprisoned its leaders as aiming at public plunder 
and the dismemberment of the Empire; since Sir William Harcourt 
sent back one of the most conspicuous of his new allies—then libe- 
rated on a ticket-of-leave—to complete his term of penal servitude. 
This party will now hold the Government of Mr. Gladstone in the 
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hollow of its hand. It can dictate his policy with an imperative 
vote. It is not necessary for it to oppose. The simple withdrawal 
@ of its active support would at once place Mr. Gladstone in a minority. 
. — Of the past history of this party, which is soon likely to be the main- 
r §— stay of an English Government, we have an indelible record in the 
t — Report of the Parnell Commissioners. Of its present state it is only 
e — necessary to say that Mr. Timothy Healy is incontestably the most 
e | powerful man in its parliamentary ranks, and that the last few 
| months have clearly shown that the whole machine is worked from 
n — the chapels, and owes its main strength and impulse to the Irish 
es — priests. It will be curious to watch a Government presided over by 
0, the author of Vaticanism ; called into being in a great measure by 
er — the votes of the English Nonconformists, and at the same time con- 
if §— trolled, directed, and sustained by the Catholic priesthood as no 
r- —& English Government has been since the Reformation. 

Ireland, during the last six years, has certainly ‘not blocked the 
ly — way.” It is likely to be very different under a Government which 
m —§ depends absolutely for its existence on the support of what Mr. 
li. & Bright called “the Rebel Party.” At the same time, after this 
d- election, it seems to me in the highest degree improbable that Mr. 
he — Gladstone will ever see the triumph of Home Rule. Ministries 
ay § with majorities not much exceeding forty have sometimes lasted long, 
mn, & butin these cases the Opposition has usually been dislocated or half- 
ow & hearted, and difficult and contentious questions have been as much as 
ce. § possible adjourned. In the present case it is the majority which is 
ry § hopelessly divided, and it is pledged to a vast and undefined scheme 
ely § ofpolicy, affecting the very foundations of the Constitution, brist- 
ish § ling with subjects of the gravest controversy, and emphatically 
me —§ condemned by English opinion. It is one thing to talk vaguely 
to § of establishing self-government in Ireland ; it is quite another to 
The § ffame a measure that will deal with the enormous practical diffi- 
ind ff culties of the question ; will satisfy at once the English supporters 
ce, ff of Mr. Gladstone, and the two Home Rule parties in Ireland; will 
its J contain within itself any real guarantee of finality and of honest 
ish §f government; or will have the smallest chance of being even pas- 
me § sively acquiesced in by the Loyalists of Ireland. I suspect that few 
him § of Mr. Gladstone’s followers seriously believe that his policy 
uch fj can succeed in the face of a compact Opposition numbering 314 
sult § Men; representing the great preponderance of the chief centres of 
‘one | power and intelligence in the country, and guided by such statesmen 
ider § & Mr. Balfour, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Chamberlain. Profound divisions 
ourt § Must inevitably arise when the Home Rule Bill is brought forward. 
ibe- | Compromise after compromise will be suggested. The ill-cemented 
ude. § Majority will grow looser and looser; some of its members will go 
into Opposition ; others will simply withdraw their active assistance. 
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By-elections almost always tell against the party in power, anda 
weak Government and a short Parliament seem the probable issue 
of the late election. 

But although I do not believe that Mr. Gladstone will carry 
Home Rule, there is, I fear, little doubt that he may inflict pro. 
found injury upon Ireland. It is no light thing to check the 
steady and continuous improvement—moral, political, social, and 
economical—that has prevailed in that country during the last six 
years. The sense of security which Ireland needs above all things 
will be shaken. The operation of the Land Purchase Act, which 
is doing so much to establish a better social order, has been already 
retarded by the uncertainties of the election, and will probably be 
still further trammelled by the prolongation of a dubious and equi- 
vocal situation. Credit will be lowered; capital will migrate; 
dormant elements of disorder will be galvanised into a new vitality. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the injury that may be effected in a 
country like Ireland if the executive passes into evil hands; if 
men who have been directly responsible for a long course of 
crime and outrage are rewarded for their conduct by high offices 
in the State. 

Nor is it only in Ireland that imperial interests are likely to 
suffer. No careful observer can fail to notice how eagerly in every 
country those who wish ill to the British Empire have been longing 
for the return of Mr. Gladstone to power. All competent judges 
will acknowledge that the impending change of Government must 
greatly increase the probability of the revival of very dangerous 
questions relating to Egypt and Eastern Europe, which have lately 
fallen into abeyance, and the speeches of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Morley about the Egyptian occupation are certainly not likely to 
diminish the danger. The most enthusiastic English Home Rulers will 
hardly imagine that Messrs. Healy, Davitt, and O’Brien have much 
regard for the power and well-being of the Empire, or that in a 
grave foreign crisis an English Government can rely on the party 
which was lately subsidised from the Fenian exchequer. The con- 
fidence which the country places in the foreign policy of Lord 
Rosebery is probably well founded, but if that policy is again 
placed in his hands, it is far from impossible that in times of diff- 
culty and danger he may be compelled to look for his chief support 
to the patriotism of his opponents. 

W. E. H. Lecky. 
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II. 


Tue Liberal majority will probably stand at forty-four. So far as 
the immediate future is concerned I do not agree with the view that 
this figure does not properly represent the relative strength of the 
parties. Both parties are made up of sections which nominally 
differ in their political aims, but for all present purposes I see no 
probability that this will lead to divided political action. The 
Liberal Unionists commonly speak of themselves as agreeing with 
the Liberal party in all points but that of Home Rule. This is not 
unfrequently true of individual voters; it has no application to their 
representatives who have been elected through a solid Tory support, 
and may be calculated upon for unswerving fidelity to the Tory 
cause and its leaders. Nor is there any likelihood of any serious 
divergence of action in the Home Rule party. The Nationalists 
and the Parnellites will formally belong to the Opposition even when 
Mr. Gladstone is in office, but the coming battle will be fought out 
upon the two great questions of Reform of the Franchise and Home 
Rule, and on neither of these questions need we fear any defection 


» othe part of either class of Irish members, provided always that 


the Liberals are firm in refusing to allow the question of “ One man 
me vote” to be delayed by being mixed up with the question of 
redistribution of seats. 


It appears certain that the present Government will await the 
assembling of Parliament and will not resign until compelled so to 
doby a hostile vote of the new House of Commons. From their point 
of view they have everything to gain by this course. The members 
oftheir party cherish a belief that those who have been returned to 
support Home Rule are at one upon this question alone, and that in 
order to secure the support of the whole of his followers Mr. Gladstone 
must take the vote of want of confidence on the question of Home 
Rule itself. This they consider will more closely identify the Liberal 
Ministry with that policy, and support the contention which they 
intend later to make much use of, viz., that the Liberal party are 
coming into power solely to carry Home Rule, and that they have no 
“mandate” as to other measures. They no doubt hope also that in 
this way they can force the hand of Mr. Gladstone and compel him 
to make some statement as to the details of the proposed Bill before 
he has the opportunity of bringing the scheme in its entirety before 
the House, and any such imperfect disclosure may give opportunity 
for raising doubt as to the nature of its provisions which may 
alienate the Parnellites on the one hand or the less hearty supporters 
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of Home Rule on the other. But the Liberals are not likely to 
allow this. They are the assailants and can choose the point of 
attack. A vote of censure on the Government for their past treat- 
ment of Ireland will equally well command the unanimous support of 
the Home Rule party and will be heartily approved of by the Liberal 
party in the country, who will not willingly see the six years of 
Coercion passed over in silence. 


It is not clear whether the House must meet for business imme- 
diately after the re-elections are complete. For my own part I hope 
that such may be the case, for it will give an opportunity for a step 
which would have a great influence both in Ireland and Great 
Britain—the repeal of the Coercion Act. With the aid of the 
Closure and a little self-denial on the part of Liberal members it 
would take but little time to pass it through the House of Commons. 
There is no fear that the House of Lords would refuse to pass the 
Bill, for even the most Tory peer would not relish the odious task 
of forcing exceptional powers of this type on a Government that 
declared it did not need them, especially as the Conservative party 
have of late been boasting of the excellent condition of Ireland ; and 
the effect of such a course would be most beneficial in strengthening 
the confidence of the Irish people in the English Liberals. We 
must not forget that in Ireland we have to efface the results of long 


years of well-merited distrust and suspicion, and this will be best 


done by deeds, not by words. 


The critical period will come when Parliament meets for business, 
either in November or early next year. The Home Rule Bill will, 
of course, be brought in at once, and will more or less slowly go 
through its various stages in the House of Commons. There is no 
reasonable prospect of its failing to receive the unanimous support of 
the Home Rule party. Its general scope is well known, and though 
the small band of Parnellites will scan its provisions with keen and 
unfriendly eyes they will not dare to oppose it, and any attempt on 
their part to defeat it by proposing unacceptable extensions would 
fail to receive the support of the Conservatives. The doubtful factor in 
the situation is the course which the new Government will take as to 
other measures. To run Home Rule alone, leaving other matters to 
wait till it is settled, will be to repeat the error of 1886 and to court 
similar disasters. Even the most impatient Home Ruler must feel 
that with a threatened rejection of the Bill by the House of Lords it is 
essential to its ultimate success that the amendment of the Franchise 
should precede or accompany it. Ifa Bill toabolish the Plural and the 
Property Vote and to shorten the qualifying period be brought in 
simultaneously with the Home Rule Bill it can be made to pass through 
its stages more quickly by reason of its comparative simplicity, and 
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it will reach the House of Lords before the Home Rule Bill has 
passed through Committee. To secure this the Franchise Bill must 
not be complicated by any reference to reforms in the machinery of 
registration. Shortening the period of qualification will (with one 
or two small amendments relating to successive qualifications) give 
in substance all that is needed to correct the present anomalies in 
registration, and we can work on under the present clumsy system 
until there is time to arrange the details of a better one. But the 
existing franchise laws are a standing danger. We have had a 
lucky escape in these late elections. It is open to a wealthy party 
like the Conservatives to create voters ad libitum in the counties; 
and considering that they seem to consider anything justifiable that 
will preserve the Union, I wonder that they have not employed the 
last six years in creating, say, a thousand votes in each doubtful 
division. We must not run this risk again. The country has sent 
a majority pledged to this reform, and it ought to be the first to be 
carried, as it is the most fundamental, and will bring all others after it. 


Will Mr. Gladstone take this course? Personally I think that 
he will, but I cannot regard it as certain. If he does not, I 
look forward to a prolonged and indecisive struggle which will 
grievously delay the granting of Home Rule and all useful legis- 
lation. If he does take it, the House of Lords will doubtless 
meet it by dragging in the question of redistribution of seats, with 
a view to lessen [Irish and increase English representation. But 
the two questions are wholly distinct, and the Liberal majority 
in the House of Commons may be trusted to support Mr. Glad- 
stone in refusing to allow the more pressing question to wait till the 
other can be dealt with. Perhaps the Irish representation in the 
Imperial Parliament will be reduced to its proportional strength 
{measured by population) as a part of the Home Rule scheme. Be 
this as it may, a conflict with the House of Lords is unavoidable, and 
it appears to me to be all-important that we should first join battle 
with our hereditary legislators upon the constitution of the represen- 
tative chamber. The people have clearly expressed their wishes upon 
the question, and they have the right to decide. The House of 
Lords will receive little popular sympathy if it comes into conflict 
with the House of Commons upon such a subject. I anticipate that 
the course of events will force them into this position, and that the 
result of the struggle will be decisive of the whole campaign, for if 
the Liberal party carry this reform, we need have no anxiety as to 
any threatened appeal to the country upon Home Rule. Under the 
reformed franchise the response to such an appeal must be far more 
disastrous to the Conservative party than even the results of the late 


elections. J. FietcHer Movtron. 
VOL, LIT, N.S, S 
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III. 


As I write the electoral battle is drawing to a close. The field is 
still enveloped in the smoke of the contest, but it has lifted sufi- 
ciently to show that after the most memorable contest of the century 
Mr. Gladstone has secured a majority. After a constant and almost 
unbroken record of success at the bye-elections, after the most confi- 
dent predictions, in and out of Parliament, as to sweeping the 
country, the Gladstonians come back with a majority of between 
forty and fifty. And such a majority! It includes Mr. Keir Hardie, 
whose first act after his election was to proceed to Newcastle to 
arrange opposition to Mr. John Morley. It includes nine or ten 
Parnellites, upon whom Mr. Arnold Morley will not be able to place 
any excessive reliance. And it is made up of the representatives of 
various ideas, all of them struggling for first place, and most of them 
certain to be disappointed. 


Wuat Is TO BE THE IMMEDIATE OUTCOME OF THE ELECTION ?— 
Of course Lord Salisbury will give place to Mr. Gladstone. The 
transfer of power may take place with or without a vote of want of 
confidence. But whether Lord Salisbury chooses to meet Parliament 
or to resign, the result will be the same. Then will come the forma- 
tion of the new ministry and the elections consequent thereupon. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Mr. Asquith, and others, with their 
attenuated and diminishing majorities, cannot look at the situation 
with much satisfaction. But there it is, and they must face it. As 
to the programme, I have never wavered in the belief that Mr. 
Gladstone will go forward with his Home Rule Bill. His speech to 
the London Trades Council was decisive. The right honourable 
gentleman would indeed be what he said, a disgraced and dis- 
honoured statesman, if he attempted to shirk or even to delay the 
Irish issue. But does any serious politician imagine that a Home 
Rule Bill can be carried by a majority of forty? Does anybody 
think a measure of such far-reaching importance can be passed 
against the vote of Great Britain by the votes of the Irish mem- 
bers? Heis avery simple-minded man who imagines anything 
of the kind. And another feature of Mr. Gladstone’s majority will 
be certain to tell in Committee on the Home Rule Bill. All over 
the country, but especially in Scotland, the fight has been severe and 
close. Even with the various wares which the Gladstone bag con- 
tained, the Gladstonian candidates in many cases have just scraped 
in. Mr. Gladstone himself managed to dissipate a majority of over 
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4,000 down to 700. Mr. Asquith performed a like operation in East 
Fife, a noted stronghold of Radicalism. Dr. Farquharson carried 
West Aberdeen by 2,000 in 1885, and now holds it by 80. Mr. 
Paul in South Edinburgh sits by virtue of 400 in the seat which 
Mr. Childers carried by 1,500. Mr. Macfarlane holds Argyle by 
80, Mr. Birkmyre the Ayr Burghs by 7. I might go through the 
list, showing the precarious hold Gladstonism has even where it has 
won at this election. Men holding seats on such a tenure will think 
a good deal about the clauses of a Home Rule Bill, and if anything 
is certain in politics it is that any such measure will suffer shipwreck 
in the Committee shoals. But assuming that such a measure should 
emerge from the Commons, what then? The House of Lords will 
infallibly reject it. And in rejecting it they will stand on sound 
constitutional ground. The Bill has not been submitted to the 
people. In rejecting it, therefore, the Lords will be merely sending 
it to the people for their judgment. But should the Lords so act, 
will Mr. Gladstone resign? This is the real point in doubt. Of 
course, he will be constitutionally entitled to send the Bill up again ; 
but it will as certainly meet the same fate. What then? Will 
Mr. Gladstone then go on with English legislation, and drop Home 
Rule? There are those who favour this idea, But what about the 
Irish members? Mr. Redmond has already denounced the bare 
idea of such a policy. And with its adoption the small band of 
Parnellites, counting 18 on a division, would at once go into the 
ranks of the Opposition. And beyond all doubt the Anti-Parnellites 
would be seriously embarrassed and injured in Ireland if they even 
tacitly acquiesced in such a course. 







And as to English legislation, where is the beginning to be made? 
The abolition of plural voting involves a redistribution of seats. ‘“‘One 
man one vote ” is a catching cry ; but “ One vote one value”’ cannot 
be resisted. And the carrying of any such a measure would involve 
a new election. Disestablishment in Wales will no doubt have 
strong claims for precedence. But the Welsh Church is complicated 
with that of England, and the way is not so smooth as it looks. 


That Mr. Gladstone will lay hands on the Scotch Establishment I 
7 do not believe. The Midlothian notice to quit stops all enterprise in 
‘ this direction. But into whatever path the new Government may 
1 tesolve to strike, one great difficulty will meet them. How are they 


to secure the constant attendance of the Irish members? One 
fourth of the gentlemen elected for Irish seats cannot give constant 
or regular attendance in Parliament. They are professional men, 
and cannot afford to neglect their business ; and it is upon the Irish 
members that Mr. Gladstone will be forced to rely for his majorities. 
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The Gladstonian Whips will have some anxious moments during the 
dinner-hour. 


There is only one other feature of the elections upon which I 
desire to touch. Lord Spencer once said he would begin to think of 
the Unionist case when seats were won outside of Ulster. Well, a 
good beginning has been made. Dublin, at least, has given Lord 
Spencer his answer. And that “contemptible minority ”’ of which 
he once so shamelessly spoke, has remembered his unworthy language 
in Ulster. In the last Parliament Ulster was represented by seven- 
teen Nationalists and sixteen Unionists. To-day the returns show 
nineteen Unionists and fourteen Nationalists. Nor has this result 
been secured by the split in the Nationalist ranks. The elections 
have demonstrated that the Parnellites are not an appreciable force 
in the North of Ireland ; and whatever their strength may be, it was 
almost wholly cast against the Unionist candidates. In eleven of 
the Ulster seats the returns were unopposed; but in the remaining 
five a conspiracy, cleverly hatched, has been completely defeated. 
In these seats the candidates were mainly Presbyterians. In their 
addresses and speeches Home Rule was completely shelved. The 
candidates one and all denounced separation, posed as loyal men, 
and went for compulsory sale of Irish estates. One after another 
these Gladstonian decoys were defeated; and the fact stands out 
clear as the sun, that not a single man who sought to trade on Mr. 
Gladstone’s name has secured a foothold in Ulster. In this Imperial 
province the Unionists are in the ascendant; the elections have 
ratified the decrees of the great Convention. 


To sum up the situation, we have a Gladstone majority with no 
element of cohesion, and an Opposition led by men like Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Mr. Goschen, 
which promises to be the most brilliant in Parliamentary history. 

T. W. Russet. 








THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK. 


IV. 


THE main purpose for which the Unionist party has been returned 
by a clear majority of the electors of Great Britain, is to “smash ” 
Home Rule. 

Ihave not the slightest doubt but that the Unionist party will 
succeed in performing its primary duty. Mr. Gladstone has, it is 
true, scraped together a majority, is confident of office, and even 
hopes for power. Never since the Irish Parliament of James II. 
did a more rotten majority support a more rotten policy. I trust 
that the Unionists will accord to a Gladstonian Government, if it ever 
be formed, precisely the amount of consideration and forbearance 
to which it is entitled. In calculating the precise degree of esti- 
mation in which the new Government should be held, Unionists will 
remember one or two important facts. They will remember that the 
party to which they are opposed depends for its majority in about 
equal parts upon—a, rebels ; J, illiterates; c, perjurers ; and d, Irish 
Roman Catholic priests. There can be no doubt whatever about the 
accuracy of this analysis. Strike out the votes of men who hate 
England, who wish her ill, and who would ruin her to-morrow if 
they had the chance, and the Gladstonians would not retain a score 
of borough seats in England. 

I do not believe there is a single Gladstonian member from Ireland 
who might not be justly unseated on the ground of undue influence. I 
understand that in South Down alone, out of 4,000 Gladstonian elec- 
tors polled, 2,000 declared themselves on their oath to be “illiterate.” 
In East Waterford 47 per cent. of the voters also declared themselves 
“illiterate.” That a man who can neither read nor write should 
vote for Home Rule seems, prima facie, probable enough; but 
it is a matter of common knowledge that at least 90 per cent. 
of these so-called illiterates were persons who committed wilful 
and deliberate perjury under the guidance of the Roman Catholic 
priests. And what is true of South Down is true of almost every 
other county where a Gladstonian was returned throughout Ireland. 
The Gledstonian majority is made up simply of the nominees of 
the Roman Catholic priests ; and the Roman Catholic priests are, in 
Ireland as elsewhere, and, indeed, in Ireland more than elsewhere 
outside South America, the avowed and deliberate enemies of 
Liberalism, engaged in perpetual war against the free exercise of the 
civil liberties of the people. 

That a majority so created and so composed should command 
respect either in the House or out of it, in this country, or 
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among the other civilised nations of the world, is out of the ques- 
tion. To allow the affairs of the British Empire to be embroiled 
and jeopardised by such a party will be criminal if it can be pre- 
vented. And if anything could further diminish the moral weight 
of the new majority, it is the reflection that the educated con- 
stituencies of the United Kingdom are overwhelmingly on 
the side of the Union. Two-thirds of London, seven-ninths of 
Liverpool, five-ninths of Manchester and Salford, the whole of Bir- 
mingham, one-half of Sheffield, three-sevenths of Glasgow, the whole 
of Belfast are against the new coalition. In Dublin there are three 
disloyal members and one Unionist, but not a single representative 
who, politically speaking, would trust Mr. Gladstone to carry six- 
pence across the street. A couple more speeches from Mr. Glad- 
stone would probably have finished the work so happily begun in 
Midlothian, and might have been relied upon to transfer another 
seat in Edinburgh itself to the Unionists. As far as England is con- 
cerned, the vote of the Masses has gone for the Union by a sweeping 
majority. It is true also that, inasmuch as the more highly educated 
portion of the electorate is almost solid against him, the Classes 
are also opposed to Mr. Gladstone, but the mere fact that a party 
contains the wealth and intellect of the country is not in itself a 
disqualification. 

In the face of these facts I do not believe that the Unionists can 
fail in their efforts to perform their primary duty of “ smashing ” 
Home Rule. It is said that the minority member for Newcastle is to 
be sent as Chief Secretary to Ireland. I sincerely trust that this 
wanton and gratuitous insult will not be offered to the Loyalists of 
Ulster. Ulster does not forget the massacre which Loyalists, without 
exception, agree in attributing to the gross mismanagement of Mr. 
Morley. Nor do the industrious and law-abiding citizens of Belfast 
forget that when that minister was last master of their fortunes, 
their houses and lands were openly raffled for by the scum of the 
city, who, by a natural instinct, felt that their opportunity was at 
hand. 

That the accession of a Gladstonian Government to office even for 
a week will mean the recrudescence of the bloody work of what has 
now become the Gladstonian party, in the south and west of Ireland 
is, I fear, from what I hear, beyond doubt. That will be the principal 
danger of the situation. The other danger will, of course, be the 
risk of war which always follows Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office 
as regularly as typhus follows famine. 

The great object of the Unionists ought, therefore, to be to insist upon 
the various allied sections, who, in combination, form the Gladstonian 
party, exhibiting themselves in their true colours. The majority of 
the so-called Liberal party is composed of the nominees of the most 
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illiberal, the most ignorant, and the most retrograde force in Europe. 
The people of England and Scotland, who only know this party from 
afar, do not really desire to be governed by it any more than does 
the loyal population of Ireland, which sees it close at hand. It 
should, I think, be the object of the Unionists to “explain” this 
majority, to show its origin and its true character. If once the 
people of England and Scotland understand who it is that control 
the “Liberal” party, they will, I am convinced, testify even more 
strongly than they have done up to the present their reluctance to 
hand over any portion of her Majesty’s subjects to the section which 
is led by Mr. Healy and Mr. O’Brien. 

It will be the duty of Unionists to accumulate facts, to insist upon 
the country hearing and understanding those facts, and to keep an 
ever-watchful eye upon the new Irish administration of the law. I? 
Dublin Castle is to make common cause with Archbishop Walsh, on 
the one hand, and with the Plan of Campaign officials, on the other, 
it must be made to do so before the eyes of all men. The cowardly 
threats which have been pronounced against all loyal and honest 
men by Mr. Dillon and his associates must be recalled, and made 
familiar to Englishmen and Scotchmen. The proceedings of the High 
Court of England against the conspirators who are now Mr. Glad- 
stone’s colleagues, must be recited till Parliament and the country 
understand their true and terrible significance. In a word, if the 
Gladstonians elect to sell their countrymen in order to salve their 
own consciences, and in order to remain in office, the terms of 
the nasty bargain must be examined and exposed in all their un- 
savoury details. I have enough faith in my countrymen to believe 
that the closer they look into the matter which is to be undertaken 
in their name, the less they will like it. 

Save for the dangers already referred to, the prospect before the 
Unionists seems to me cheering enough. Representing the majority 
of opinion in Great Britain, and every loyal man in Ireland, with a 
compact party, perfectly clear and united in its policy, they can con- 
template the future without alarm. 

Opposed to them is a party which has no faith in its own cause, 
which depends from hour to hour upon the indulgence of Messrs. 
Healy and O’Brien, and which is inextricably entangled in a policy 
which can never be carried out. Under these circumstances I cannot 
but feel sanguine that if the Unionist party devotes itself, as I think 
it will, heart and soul to the task it was elected to perform, it will 
inevitably succeed in achieving that task, and in “smashing” Home 


Rule. 
H. O. Arnoip-ForstTer. 
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ALL over the country, many a recluse, innocent-minded person has 
wondered that the expectations of Unionist speakers and newspaper 
writers should have been so sorely disappointed. The truth is, how- 
ever, that, though we who are not Gladstonians are grieved at the 
outcome of the elections, our regrets can hardly be called disappoint- 
ment. Bemusing ourselves with lists and calculations, some of us, 
no doubt, did really believe a Unionist majority more than probable. 
But amongst men of affairs, to use an old-fashioned phrase, the 
hopeful ones were not very many, and the confident ones were 
extremely few ; as, however, it is unnecessary and unwise to confess 
to expectations of defeat, the general apprehension was concealed. 

For my own part, I came to the conclusion long ago that, barring 
such advantageous accidents as the Parnellite split (which would 
have insured the return of a Unionist majority if the Government 
had appealed to the country on it, as they might have done with 
something more than sufficient warrant), the Radicals would give 
Mr. Gladstone the victory whenever the Parliament of 1886 was 
dissolved ; and believing that there were grave reasons for anxiety 
as to what would happen then, unless the Conservatives abandoned 
the tactics into which the Radical Unionists had inveigled them, I 
made known the conclusion and the anxiety as far as the limited 
range of my voice would carry them. The event has now been 
decided. The Radicals have returned their man with no great 
majority, but with such an one that, after a fencing bout in the 
House of Commons, he will take his followers over to the minis- 
terial benches. And then, unless I have been mistaken for the last 
three years, we shall see the natural consequences of sacrificing 
principle to gain an election-victory which was not to be obtained 
in that way if in no other. 

But before we touch on this point, a word as to the weariful 
business of Home Rule and how it is likely to be disposed of. Right 
or wrong, on this subject I have a clear opinion, and it is this. 
The disposal of the question, as it stands, presents no very formidable 
difficulties to Mr. Gladstone which he does not create for himself. 
It presents no very formidable difficulties because it is to all intents 
and purposes a dead question, and would have sunk into the grave 
months ago if the politicians had not kept it in galvanic movement 
on their various platforms. To come closer to the point, it is not 
only in England that the Home Rule cry is generally regarded as 
outworn and a nuisance. Much the same feeling has overtaken the 
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people of Ireland, though of course we are not to look for an 
expression of it in Nationalist newspapers and the like. But there 
isa great deal of significance in the fact that the Parnellites and 
wilder sort of patriots have been soundly beaten at the elections by 
politicians of a milder kind; and yet more in another fact which 
that result reveals, and which was partially disclosed by an apparently 
well-informed writer in the Times the other day. For good reasons 
of their own, the priests are no longer desirous of a “ sweeping” 
Home Rule Bill ; and when we say “ priests” we need not exclude 
bishops. Dissentients here and there no doubt there are — hot 
Irishmen in every variety of Church vestment. But the whole 
hierarchy works in great accord; prudence, patience, and “ the long 
game,” is what it works by and for; and we shall presently find, I 
think, that this is the line of argument which that immensely power- 
ful body of men will act upon: “ Ireland has had an unusually long 
spell of patriotic excitement—of that it is tiring. The people have 
reaped an enormous crop of substantial advantage from the agitation, 
would like to enjoy it, do not care to jeopardise it, and are drawing 
from good seasons other means of prosperity, which again disposes them 
to be quiet and mind their own proper business just now. When 
the people prosper the priest prospers; a fact that casts additional 
doubt on the wisdom of throwing all into confusion by a thorough- 
going, out-and-out Home Rule Bill, which Mr. Gladstone could 
hardly succeed in carrying, and the labour and worry of which might 
be the death of him before he had done with it. And if it were, 
good-bye to the Bill after a spell of grudged and abortive agitation. 
It is all very well for him to determine on instant and sweeping 
measures who cannot promise himself more than a few years for the 
completion of what he hopes to be an immortalising work. Buta 
tired and prosperous Ireland can wait, an Eternal Church can wait— 
most certainly if they are granted in a quiet way as much of a Home 
Rule Bill as would supply machinery for another and a vigorous 
agitation when times are bad again in Ireland. Such a measure as 
that Mr. Gladstone can pass, probably. Let us have it. Under the 
circumstances it is infinitely preferable to the grand measure he seems 
to be contemplating; and if he wants an excuse for presenting 
something comparatively mild after all, let him point to the utter 
rout of the Parnellites. For the rest, we have our own ways and 
means of justifying him and bearing him out, and of course a mild 
Bill would be delightful to his own followers.” 

Here ends as much of the argument as need be given in this place 
—the argument which will almost certainly be brought to Mr. 
Gladstone’s attention in one shape or another. The only question 
is, How will he take it? If he takes it humbly, into a mind dis- 
charged of all predeterminations to link his name with glory or with 
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earthquake and eclipse, then, I say, his Home Rule difficulties will 
prove much less formidable than they are commonly supposed. But 
it is hardly in his nature to abandon heroic designs merely because 
they are not wanted. He may insist on producing the mighty 
measures of his dreams, and create difficulties for himself under 
the promptings of self-esteem. 


Turning from that matter, let us cast a glance upon the prospects of 
the Unionist party in opposition. There they will be, unfortunately, 
before long; and when we are trying to make out the future, not as 
self-deceivers and haunters of fools’ paradises, but as sensible men 
intent on learning the truth and acting on the discovery, we must 
needs ask how the Unionists have prepared themselves for the place. 
It is unreasonable to discuss what the Gladstonians can or cannot do 
on the ministerial benches without giving an equal attention to the 
ranks of their opponents. Now, since it is no business of mine to 
write pleasant lies for partisan readers, I shall say that the Conser- 
vatives or their chiefs, disregarding all warning on the subject, 
have given themselves the worst possible preparation for the place. 
Under the advice or pressure of Mr. Chamberlain, the Conservatives 
have adopted a course of legislation during the last four years which 
leaves him all right, and was sure to do so whether the ’92 elections 
ended in a defeat or a victory for Lord Salisbury’s following ; but it 
puts them at a sad disadvantage when they are forced to the other 
side of the House. Like everybody else, I have a great respect for 
Mr. Chamberlain’s abilities in the abstract, just as we have, all of 
us, for the abilities of Mr. Gladstone; but I could wish that, in the 
one case as in the other, those abilities had been earlier suspected 
or differently employed. The result of their operation—(I speak 
now of Mr. Chamberlain’s abilities)—on the managers of the Con- 
servative party is not to keep them in office, as we must suppose he 
promised when he induced them, as he says he did, to turn Radicals 
to the full extent of the Unauthorised Programme, now fulfilled. 
They are out, just as if they had never consented to part with their 
principles; and if they do not understand what their position is, 
being out, Mr. Chamberlain can inform them. When the leaders of 
a party, abandoning their distinctive tenets, adopt in office the plans 
and principles of their opponents they may live on very well unless 
they are turned out, But what is their case if they have to go into 
opposition? Obviously, that they cannot go into opposition much. 
In so far as they have substituted the creed of their opponents for their 
own, they have done homage to “the other side” as a superior 
party ; and when they have taken up their adversaries’ projects as 
fundamentally right or experimentally alluring, they cannot well 
confront them with objections when these projects, or the like of 
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them, are advocated by the new Administration. They are an Oppo- 
sition, but a fettered Opposition ; constantly reducible to silence or 
ineffectiveness by the reply, ‘You have conceded the principle.” 
Even the way for a moderate Home Rule Bill has been smoothed 
by the production of a half-part scheme of the kind from the Con- 
servative side of the House of Commons; and how the Unionists are 
to oppose the measure with whith the Gladstonians will reward 
“Hodge” for the county vote and solicit future favours, who can 
say after that remarkable exhibition, the Small Holdings Bill? One 
thing, however, is quite beyond doubt: Mr. Chamberlain will oppose 
no such measure. 

And what does that observation suggest? It suggests the 
certainty, as I think it may be called, that if the Conservative 
members of Opposition do not vote as if they were Radicals on what- 
ever Radical projects the new Government may advance, they will 
find Mr. Chamberlain working in considerable detachment from the 
Conservative members of Opposition. As often as he can expect the 
advantage and the pleasure of persuading Lord Salisbury’s colleagues 
to help on the doctrine of which he is an unresting devotee, his 
voice and theirs will be heard in unison ; but not other when, except 
in debate on Home Rule. As often as the Gladstonian majority 
produces an effulgently distinct Radical-socialist measure, he will 
enlarge that majority by his personal vote and commendation; and 
should the Conservatives decide that as an Opposition they should 
oppose some things, and fly at the Ministerial measures when they 
are flatly revolutionary, it is from Aim they will probably hear that 
they have “conceded the principle.” 

This is a phase of the alliance which ought to have been foreseen 
as probable, with all its embarrassments; but it does not seem to 
enter into anticipation much up to the time I write. Yet it should be 
evident that the nearer the hour approaches when Mr. Gladstone 
shall have finished his dismal day’s work, the more assiduous must 
Mr. Chamberlain be in proving that he has not the least touch of 
Toryism in his composition. Of course his Gladstonian adversaries 
still maintain that he is infested with it, by inoculation; because 
that is the readier way to damage—/.e. punish—a comrade con- 
sidered recreant, and keep him out of the ring when Home Rule 
is disposed of and the Liberal leadership is contestible. More 
strenuously than ever, therefore, must Mr. Chamberlain prove his 
abounding Radicalism ; and he will not succeed to his liking if he 
hesitates to abet whatever schemes the younger Gladstonians may 
advance as a means of keeping Conservatives out of popularity 
and power. It has been supposed, indeed, that—(possibly in alliance 
with Lord Randolph Churchill)—he thinks of turning the Conser- 
vative party into a sort of rival democratic machine, which shall 
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produce the same kind of legislative goods as the other, but with the 
advantage of superior energy and style in the management. It may 
be so; but it is not credible yet that the Conservatives are willing to 
accept the part assigned to them in such an enterprise. Roused by 
their embarrassment in Opposition to a sense of the error they have 
been led into, braced into healthier perceptions of their duty to 
themselves, they will no longer give in to the persuasion that if there 
must be two parties in the State they must both be Radical and 
revolutionary. The recent elections prove that this is not the general 
opinion in England. They prove, what hardly needed proof, that 
there is a strong current of resistance in the country to the New 
Radicalism of which Mr. Chamberlain is priest and hopes to be 
Pontiff. If the Conservative leaders doubted that before, they know 
it now ; and they may be expected to revise the unfortunate tactics 
which have not saved them from defeat and are likely to make of 
them an embarrassed Opposition. 


It was my intention to offer an opinion as to the probable effect 
of the elections on foreign affairs—to me a matter of greater moment 
than Home Rule ; but space is strictly limited on this occasion, and 
all that can be said is that Mr. Gladstone’s return to power must 
have disturbing consequences, which may speedily prove worse than 
disturbing. Now is the Russian opportunity to push on in Central 
Asia and elsewhere. Now may the French really hope, as of course 
they will violently endeavour, to get us out of Egypt. Sir Charles 
Dilke is the great Radical authority in foreign politics, and he (who 
has his fortune to make anew in the House of Commons) fully agrees 
with the majority of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues on the Egyptian 
question. And now, too, perhaps, we may hear of reconstructed 
arrangements on the Continent. Italy must look to herself most 
narrowly, for Mr. Gladstone quite disapproves of her adhesion 
to the German alliance ; and a vast deal lies in the fact (too little 
known in England) that when Prince Bismarck laments the 
estrangement between his country and the Czar, his compatriots 
mourn with him, and his Majesty the Emperor most of all. What 
may arise from all this, with Lord Salisbury’s Government over- 
thrown and Mr. Gladstone in place again, I must leave to the reader’s 
consideration. It is no trifling matter; though there is some com- 
fort in the thought that abroad as well as at home, the Gladstonian 
majority may not seem large enough to guarantee his party a long 
lease of power. 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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VI. 


One fact is clearly proved by the late election, viz., that the 
majority of the Gladstonian and Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite 
parties, though it is exactly a third of what they prophesied they 
would obtain before the commencement of the contest, was not won 
on the main issue placed before the nation by Mr. Gladstone. Home 
Rule, so far from aiding the Gladstonians, was their chief hindrance, 
and it is pretty clear that had a united Liberal party gone to the 
country without Home Rule, they would have fulfilled the Radical 
prophecies and swept the board. This circumstance offers food for 
reflection to all members of the Unionist party. It shows, amongst 
other things, that in the present state of the electorate, however 
well a Government may have managed the affairs of the nation, that 
fact alone is not sufficient to secure a renewal of confidence. It is 
doubtful whether the nation has ever been better governed than 
during the six years of Lord Salisbury’s administration. His foreign 
and colonial policy has been such a success that it has never been 
challenged by a hostile vote in either House of Parliament, the 
finances have been so ably managed that, together with a decrease in 
taxation and the burdens of the National Debt, such enormous boons 
as free education have been bestowed upon the community without 
any class feeling the pinch, the Navy and the Army have been 
strengthened, and as for legislation, no Government during 
the same space of time has produced more measures of practical 
benefit to all classes, The Gladstonian party have admitted the 
fact, for one characteristic feature of the election has been, that 
with the exception of the Irish policy of the Government, which 
was always misrepresented for the purpose of criticism, the conduct 
of the Government in other matters was not assailed. In 1874 
the Conservative party won on their criticisms of Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘harassing the interests” policy, and in 1880 the Liberals won on 
their criticisms of the Afghan and Zulu policy of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government, while, in 1885, though the nation had experi- 
enced five years of the worst management of its affairs it had had 
during the century, it returned a so-called Liberal majority, chiefly 
because the labourers of the counties were grateful for the franchise, 
and anticipated enormous advantages from it if Mr. Gladstone were 
again returned. In 1886 the Unionist party, consisting of a majo- 
rity of Conservatives and the flower of the Liberals, won on Home 
Rule. Still the fact remains that, in 1885, apart from Home Rule, 
bad government by Mr. Gladstone did not deprive him of the con- 
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fidence of the country, while in 1892 the good government of Lord 
Salisbury has not secured him a majority, though the Home Rule 
policy of Mr. Gladstone has helped him. 

There must be some reasons for this peculiar and by no means 
satisfactory state of things; and it would be certainly useful to find 
them out. In my opinion there is a good deal in a name, and the 
name “ Liberal ” always has been, and I believe is, more popular with 
the masses than either Conservative or Tory. That this is our 
political opponents’ view is clear. They have no title to the name 
“ Liberal,” yet during the late election they have always spoken of 
themselves as “ Liberals,’ never as ‘“ Whigs,” and seldom as 
“ Radicals.” When the name Liberal was first assumed by the 
old Whig party after the first Reform Bill, the great majority of 
the party were Liberals, who wished to bring about municipal and 
other reforms, and to do away with all inequalities founded on reli- 
gious or denominational distinctions, and a small minority of the 
party called themselves Radical, because they not only desired the 
measures the Liberals did, but in addition the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church, and the abolition of the House of 
Lords. Their successors are the present Gladstonian majority, and 
they would not be ashamed of the name of Radical and adopt 
the name of Liberal, which they used to scout as only fit for such 
weak-kneed reformers as Lord Grey and John Russell, did they not 
gain a great practical advantage from it. Neither would they so 
persistently as they have done style members of the Unionist party 
“ Tories,” did not that nomenclature also bring grist to their mill. 
The word “Conservative,” adopted as it was when the Whigs 
assumed the name “ Liberal,” and meaning, according to the Tam- 
worth manifesto of the late Sir Robert Peel, a mildly progressive 
Toryism, the Gladstonians seldom use. Mr. Gladstone himself and 
all his lieutenants have evidently in all their speeches taken delight 
in “ stigmatising,” as they would say, the supporters of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Administration as “Tories,” and it is certain this has not 
been done without apurpose. In reality no Government has been less 
*‘ Tory ” in the old understanding of the word than the present one. 
If names are to have the meanings they had when they were first 
assumed, and Lord Salisbury’s Government is to be named according 
to its deeds, it would be most accurately described as “Liberal.” 
Its opponents, the followers of Mr. Gladstone, would be equally 
accurately described as Radicals, with an additional article in their 
political creed called Home Rule. 

The word Tory is, no doubt, popular in certain districts, but it is 
unpopular in many more, and though the word Conservative has 
attractions in some large towns like Liverpool and in many counties, 
and though its attractiveness is increasing, it still has no great hold 
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on the nation, and as there might be difficulties in the way of the 
followers of Lord Salisbury and the Duke of Devonshire calling 
themselves Liberals, in my opinion it would be a great advantage 
if the words “Tory,” “Conservative,” and “Liberal” were dropped 
and the name Unionist adopted. 

The Unionist party has nothing to fear in the future, and with 
the objects it has in view, it is now in a far sounder condition than 
it would have been if returned with a small majority. It may learn 
some useful lessons from the recent experiences of the General 
Election. For instance, eleven seats have been lost in London. 
Why? Chiefly through the folly, not of the Government, but of 
many members of the Unionist party. These seats have been chiefly 
won on what may be called the London County Council platform. 
Now, without expressing agreement with all the items of that plat- 
form, there are in it many things of great value to the metropolitan 
community at large, and the hostile attitude assumed by many 
members of the Unionist party to the Council, in my humble judg- 
ment, is a great mistake. The Council itself is the child of the 
present Government, and it does not answer for parents to be 
ashamed of their children, or even to upbraid them too much. Thus, 
though the County Council, like all popular bodies, may have made 
mistakes, and may have some aspirations with which sensible men 
can have little sympathy, still they have shown to the working 
classes that they have their interests at heart, and they have already 
done much to improve the health and add to the amusement and 
recreation of the poorer people. It is only natural that the Council 
should desire to have the same powers as the representative bodies of 
provincial towns, and eventually it is certain to have them, and 
opposition to their legitimate wishes can do no political party any 
good. 

Again in the counties it is said the Unionist party have lost 
chiefly through the misrepresentations, or what in plain Saxon are 
called the “ lies,’’ of the Gladstonian party, promulgated by means 
of leaflets and orators at meetings where the Press is not represented. 
Without expressing any opinion on this mode of warfare, I presume 
it has been universally adopted, and if it has, the question arises, why 
it has been effective in some counties and not in others. My own 
opinion is, that where the landed proprietors reside and do their 
duty, and where the clergy are popular, the misrepresentations are 
comparatively innocuous. With regard to the clergy, where they 
are unpopular Dissent is not only rife, but it is also venomous, and 
not unnaturally. In our large towns the power of the Church has 
greatly increased, and one reason is that most of the barriers between 
the clergy and Nonconformist ministers are broken down. There 
are many schemes of charity and public usefulness in which they all 
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meet together on a common platform, and the result is that their 
knowledge one of another produces mutual respect, and diminishes to 
a great degree the effect of differences of opinion in religious 
matters. Where landowners do their duty, not only are they per- 
sonally popular, but there is generally a good organization of the 
party they support. The clergy are not expected to take a very 
active part in political matters, but their popularity on account of 
their work being well done, is all in favour of the party of law and 
order. As for organization, if evidence is wanted of the amount of 
good it can do, it is only necessary to refer to the triumphs of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the Midlands. His personal influence is no doubt 
deservedly great, but it would not have worked the wonders it has 
had it not been for a well-planned and a well-worked-out organization. 
Could such influence be brought to bear, and such an organization 
established in certain parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and in the 
more northern counties a crowning victory for the Unionist party 
would be ensured at the next election. Their policy should be in 
the future what it has been under Lord Salisbury—a strong and 
consistent foreign policy with Liberal measures in legislation. 

I may add that in no election has the Primrose League given 
more effective help than at the recent one, and, judging from my 
own experience, I should say that where it has taken root and is 
strong the Unionist party have won, and where it has been weak and 
neglected they have lost. 

W. T. Marriorr. 
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A STRAIGHT FLUSH. 


“Why, Mr. Morris, you here still! It’s nearly one o’clock.” The 
astonishment in the woman’s tone gave place to sympathy as she 
continued, “I guess you fell asleep ? ” 

“No! I was just thinkin’ an’ tired an’—” As he spoke the youth 
rose and, with an effort to appear unconcerned, added, apologetic- 
ally, “’Tain’t long since Mr. Slater left me.” 

“Long enough to have got through a square meal I guess, an’ 
—but what’s the matter?’’ And with some instinctive wish, as 
it seemed, to help or comfort the woman moved forward quickly. 

* Nothin’, nothin’ much.” 

“Nothin’?” repeated Mrs. Slater, while her eyes wandered to 
the card-strewn table by which the youth was standing. “Have 
you lost ?” 

Morris nodded assent. Evidently the woman’s sympathy made it 
difficult for him to maintain even an outward appearance of equa- 
nimity. 

“ Lost much ?” 

Again he nodded, while his eyes dilated as with fear or pain. 

“Come, tell me about it,” said the woman kindly, laying her 
hand on his arm and drawing him down beside her on the sofa. 
While seating herself she glanced, as if from habit, in the large 
mirror opposite, but apparently the view of her ripe blonde beauty 
set off in blue silk, and thrown into sharp relief by the gaudy 
crimson plush with which the sofa was upholstered, satisfied her. 
At any rate the access of vanity was momentary. As she turned 
towards Morris, there was genuine interest in look and voice. 
“Tell me everythin’; you know you can trust me.” 

“There ain’t much to tell. I just lost at poker, that’s all.” 
And he moved uneasily as if about to rise. 

Mrs. Slater placed her hand on his. ‘“ Was it much? Come, 
tell me—how much ?” 

With a short laugh, to simulate recklessness, he answered, 

“Twelve hundred dollars.” 

‘‘Twelve hundred dollars!’’ She repeated the words in a tone 
of amazed surprise. ‘ Why, Fred, where did you get it?” 

Again he tried to laugh, but the laugh ended in a bitter sigh, 
and his face grew set and hard as if against unendurable suffering. 

“Oh!” The poor monosyllable was fraught with sympathy and 
fear. ‘“ Where? How?” And her hand tightened its clasp. 
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Morris didn’t answer, but stared towards the table as if stupefied. 

Impatiently Mrs. Slater shook the hand she had covered with 
hers and exclaimed authoritatively, “Do speak. How did you get 
it? You know I'll help you if I can.” 

“T guess no one can help me now,” replied the lad wearily, 
“and every one’ll know to-morrow. But”—and as he turned 
towards his listener his voice grew hurried and querulous—“ it 
wasn’t my fault. Really, it wasn’t. Just as I was leavin’ the bank 
Mr. Felridge sent for me. You know he put me in as second 
cashier. He’s a friend of my mother, and he owns the whole con- 
cern. Well, he asked me a pile of questions—how she was and 
when I had heard from her last, and how I liked my place. And 
then he told me how he had risen, how he had worked and saved; 
how the first thousand dollars put by meant fortune—a lot of things, 
easy enough to say, I reckon, fora rich man. ~ 

“‘ Just as I was leavin’ the room he called me back and handed me 
a packet of hundred dollar bills to give to Mr. Carmichael, the first 
cashier, to be placed to his private account. But Carmichael had 
left, and the safe was shut; he keeps his hours just like the office 
clock. And when I went back old Felridge had gone too—by 
the side door; and so I had to keep the thousand dollars till the | 
mornin’. I didn’t want to, but I had nowhere to put it. ) 

“T meant to play to-night anyway; I had two hundred dollars 
of my own with me. And somehow it seemed as if havin’ the other 
money gave me confidence. I felt sure ’twould bring me luck, 
and so I put it by itself in this pocket and came here. And at first ; 
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I had luck. I won two hundred dollars from Mayberry and the 
rest ; I ought to have stopped then. But I wanted another hundred 
to get a horse and buggy—there’s such a good one to be got for te 
three hundred and fifty—and I could afford the keep; so I 
went on. And then Mr. Slater came into the game, and for a d 
while I didn’t lose nor win. He gave me the hand—I never ' 
saw one like it—four kings, right off, an’ everybody took cards, 
so I was just sure to win. I took one—twas an ace. Then I felt 
O.K. For a round or two everyone stayed in; they all seemed to ht 
have good cards ; then Mr. Slater rose it to the fifty dollar limit, and I 
rose it again, and the others drew out. We two went on till he 
asked me to put the money on the table. What could I do? I I 

had to show the thousand dollars. I never meant to risk them. I 
was sure to win; nothin’ could beat me but a straight flush, and ‘ 
everyone had drawn cards. Mr. Slater had taken two. Who ever Ps 
drew two cards toa straight flush and got them? I was just sure 
of winnin’. And when we had got to seven hundred dollars I told ” 
him ’twas no use goin’on. You see, I didn’t want to win any more 
off him, but he sorter laughed, and told me to keep right on if | 
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wanted to. When I had all the money staked I called him—an’ he 
showed a straight flush. He had drawn to the five, six, and seven 
of diamonds, and got the eight and nine. 

“‘ Right soon they all went home; but I just sat on, I couldn’t 
go away. I can’t go anywhere, thinkin’ of to-morrow. I don’t 
know what to do....I felt so sure; I never meant to take 
the money. They all said ’twas wrong to draw two cards on the 
chance of fillin’ a straight flush, I thought I was sure to win. 
I didn’t mean to take it, but no one’ll believe me. They’ll treat 
me like a thief—and Mr. Felridge—and my mother .. . ” and the 
youth’s eyes filled with tears, that dropped slowly on the woman’s 
hand. 

While Morris told his story, Mrs. Slater had been thinking; 
she had followed it all. She knew enough of the game and the 
way it was played by her husband and by his partner May- 
berry to divine, at least, how the good-looking lad, whom she 
had liked the first time she saw him, had been duped and plun- 
dered. Quick-tempered and of kindly nature, what she felt to be 
mean moved her to violent indignation. And as Morris told how 
he had wished to stop at seven hundred dollars in order to save Mr. 
Slater further loss, her anger at the wrong done became intensified 
by sympathy with the sufferer. His youthfulness, his helpless 
ignorance even, set all the chords of motherly feeling in her vibrat- 
ing; the instinct of protection, at its strongest in sterile women, 
who have known love but not love’s fruition, made her long to gather 
him in her arms. His white, hopeless face caused her heart to ache 
with pity. What was to be done? He must be saved—but how ? 
What could she do? How could she get back the money? The 
task seemed impossible; she was sure to fail. And her very 
impotence heightened her exasperation. But as the boy broke 
down at the recollection of his mother, and she felt his tears 
on her hand, her mind was made up at once. She would get the 
money back for him—somehow. 

“Don’t cry!” she said, a little roughly as she rose, for his tears 
hurt her. “That won’t do any good. Stay right here till I 
come back. I may be an hour, but don’t go away. I guess I’ll help 
youifIcan. There! Don’t look so scared. It'll all come right, 
I reckon. You just wait.” 

Going out she didn’t even glance in the mirror; but as she 
opened the door into an inner room, she shook from her all signs of 
preoccupation. She was assuming a 1é/e, and she knew her acting 
would have to be very good indeed to stand a chance of success, 
while the strength of her feelings made her certain that arguments 
would come with speech. Naturally enough her first unconsidered 
words sprang from her repressed emotions. Her indignation and 
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contempt were sincere though clothed in phrases meant to conceal 
her purpose. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, throwing herself into a chair at the 
head of a table at which two men were seated, smoking. “ Of all 
the smart people I’ve ever seen, you two are just the smartest. I 
guess you're proud of yourselves after making this town too hot to 
hold us, and all for twelve hundred dollars.” And she sniffed con- 
temptuously, challenging question. 

Whether from habit of restraint, or instinctive comprehension 
that nothing could be gained by taking up her defiance, neither of 
the partners responded for a minute or so. Quietly they looked at 
her, then the shorter and stouter of them, cocking his head on one side 
with a gleam of half-amused tolerance in his grey eyes, asked lazily, 

“Why, Mrs. Slater, what’s the matter ? ” 

“You know well enough,” came the hot answer. ‘ You ought to 
know better, Will Mayberry, for you're not cruel, and—’’ feeling 
that she was betraying herself, as her husband settled again into his 
previous position, she went on more coolly, but with scarcely a per- 
ceptible pause, “it'll raise the town against us. To win twelve 
hundred dollars from that boy! Everybody knows that he hain’t 
got it to lose—of his own.” 

The man she had addressed as Mayberry did not reply at once. 
Her last words had evidently given him pause. In his forty odd 
years of life he had learned the value of caution. Mechanically he 
pulled his heavy brown moustache asif in thought. So far from 
being cruel, his face, with its roughly outlined and irregular features, 
showed a certain acuteness and above all the tolerant good-nature of 
sensual self-indulgence. The loose lips, indeed, might have been 
taken as indicating weakness. 

“You may be right, Mrs. Slater,” he answered at length, “ but I 
didn’t win the money; ’twas him.” 

“What does that matter? I guess you'll take your share any- 
way.” 

Mr. Slater laughed quietly as if amused at his wife’s retort. He 
was accustomed to pride himself on the fact that he had never been 
taken in by Mayberry’s affectation of easy-going kindliness. He 
looked upon this trait, indeed, with some contempt, as a very trans- 
parent and even low-toned dodge, but he recognised its influence 
upon others less keen-sighted than himself, and esteemed it as a 
valuable business asset. Perhaps it was the laugh which caused 
Mayberry to reply quickly. 

“Six hundred dollars don’t matter to me. If Slater ‘ll give 
back his share, mine can go with it, and I guess that’s what you 
want.” 

With a fleeting smile of appreciation and gratitude directed to the 
speaker Mrs. Skater waited in the hope that her husband would 
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respond frankly. But Mr. Slater smoked on impassively as if 
he had heard nothing. While waiting, the woman’s resolution rose 
to the real struggle. The perpetual revolt in her against her 
husband’s domination was here quickened, not only by asense of the 
wrong done to the good-looking boy in the next room, and by the 
exasperating shame of defeat where she had pledged herself to 
succeed, but also, and chiefly, by a sense of disgust at the want of 
generosity shown by the man she loved. 

“Ain’t you goin’ to speak?” she asked at length, sharply. 
“To play second to Will Mayberry when he’s right, ought to be hard 
for you.” 


Mr. Slater didn’t answer nor change his position of negligent 
comfort. 

“Will you speak ?””? The woman’s voice rose, ‘I want to know, 
will you give back the six hundred dollars you won from that 
boy P ”? 

“T guess not,” came the quiet reply. 

“You devil! You know you stocked the cards; you don’t draw 
two on the chance of fillin’ a straight flush. That isn’t your game. 
And how’ll you like it when the story comes out ?”’ 

“ Talk ain’t proof, I reckon, and stories don’t count.” 

“You think yourself smart, don’t you? I tell you there’s sure 
to be a fuss, and every one’ll know the truth. The boy played with 
the bank’s money.”’ 

“Then I guess the boy ’Il get into trouble.” 

“ Don’t fool, Ridge!” interrupted Mayberry. ‘ We don’t want 
a fuss for twelve hundred dollars; there’s a pile of work to be done 
in this city.” 

“IT don’t work for nothin’. If you want to, you kin.” 

“Once more, Ridge Slater,” cried the exasperated woman, “ will 
you give back that six hundred dollars? I don’t want you to lose 
the money as that’s what you’re thinkin’ of. Give it tome; you 
promised me more than that to buy the pearl brooch. Ill do 
without it—there! ” 

“ But I want you to hev the brooch. I didn’t promise the money 
to a boy.” 

“Mind what you’re sayin’! I want you to give me what you 
promised—will you ? ” 

“T guess not.” 

“Then you'll be sorry for it. You hear me talk. The boy shall 
have the money you stole from him if I’ve to sell all I’ve got to 
give it him.” The woman spoke passionately, but as Mr. Slater 
did not move nor seem to heed her outburst she went on after a 
pause, with hatred in manner and voice, “ And if you don’t mind 
that, Ridge Slater, you shall mind—somethin’ else.” 

“What else?” And as he spoke the man turned towards her as 
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if with cool curiosity. The son of an Indian mother and a Western 
pioneer, Slater’s features showed that the lower race is not in all 
respects the weaker. The pursed-out lips and bulging chin were 
hideous ; the lower part of his face resembled that of a camel. But 
the head was not ill-shaped, and the hazel eyes had an extra- 
ordinary quality. There was something so preterhumanly piercing 
in their regard that they reminded one irresistibly of those of an 
eagle. His figure, too, had the hard leanness of a bird of prey. 
Slater had no sensual vice save cruelty, and that seemed merely 
instinctive selfishness, just as his greed of wealth appeared to be 
simply a form of hunger. 

Under his hawklike gaze the woman hesitated. 

“ You know, and I know. . . . Anyway I’m not goin’ to live with 
a man that thinks I’m not worth six hundred dollars to him. T’ll 
leave you to-morrow. I’ve had enough of this life. You make me 
do whatever you want, and never give me a kind word. I’m sick of 
being used and gettin’ no thanks for all I do, and I’m sick of 
you; your—” 

“ You ain’t goin’ away, an’ you know it.” 

“Ain’t 1? Well, you'll see.”” The woman spoke calmly, reso- 
lutely; her sudden control of her passion was so unexpected that 
Slater looked at her again curiously before he turned and settled 
himself in his former comfortable position. Probably he concluded 
that her temper had exhausted itself. His contemptuous indiffer- 
ence rekindled his wife’s anger. For a moment she felt as if she hated 
him—the hard brute. After all, why should she hesitate? May- 
berry wouldn’t refuse her; he liked her, she felt sure, but— 
she didn’t care for him really. If she had flirted with him a 
little, twas nothin’; she just liked to be with him. Oh, why 
couldn’t he move her like—. What a fool she was. Why shouldn't 
she ask him? She would. Slater’s perpetual contempt was not to 
be borne. 

“Will Mayberry,” she began, in a voice that threatened tears, 
“T have to ask you for the money—the whole twelve hundred 
dollars; but I'll give it back to you every cent.” As Mr. Slater 
seemed to pay no heed to this appeal, she looked up and went on, 
feverishly, “‘ You can trust me, I guess, and I’ll never forget your 
kindness to-night. As sure as my name’s Kate I’ll make it up to 
you,” she added, with a defiant glance at her husband—“ some way 
or other, as soon as I can.” And she looked meaningly in Mayberry’s 
eyes as she spoke. 

Mayberry, however, seemed to hesitate. Perhaps his affection for 
Mrs. Slater was of companionship rather than of passion, or he may 
have doubted the sincerity of the angry woman’s words. In any 
case, his momentary pause did him no good in Mrs. Slater’s esteem, 
though when he spoke it was to the purpose. 
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. “There ain’t no question o’ givin’ back, I guess; an’ I think 
you're right anyway—the money ain’t worth the fuss. If Slater’ll 
give me my share, I reckon I’ve got more than the other six hun- 
dred on me, an’ that'll square everythin’. You’re welcome to it, 
you know, Mrs, Slater, every cent—an’ more. But there ain’t no 
sense in you two quarrellin’. By to-morrow Slater’ll see you were 
right; an’ you’re not goin’ to part over a little thing like that. 
*Tain’t worth it.” 

“ Worth it or not, I mean what I say,” rejoined Mrs. Slater ; 
“but I’m much obliged to you, Will Mayberry, and I won’t 
forget my promise.” 

As she concluded warmly but in a quiet tone, Mr. Slater pointed 
to a small iron safe that stood in the corner of the room, and remarked 
to his partner casually— 

** It’s open, and you kin do what you like, but I don’t agree with 
givin’ back money that’s earned. We ain't boys, I guess. Anyway 
I play for keeps.” 


As Mrs. Slater passed into the gambling-room holding the flutter- 
ing notes in her left hand, she instinctively tapped and smoothed 
her dress with the right. She may have thought that her emotions had 
disarranged the “ set” of her garments, or the new part she had to 
play required perhaps a careful appearance. At the closing of the 
door behind her, the youth rose from his seat on the sofa. Evidently 
he had been thinking during her absence, and not altogether hope- 
lessly, for his face had lost the strained look of his previous despair. 
Before she spoke, Mrs. Slater laid her hand on his shoulder. 

“T’ve got the money back for you, Mr. Morris; but before I give 
it you I want you to promise me never to play cards again as long 
as you live. It’s just foolish. You can’t expect to win from men 
that do nothin’ else but play cards all the time. Even if But I 
want you to think of your mother, and promise me. Will you?” 

“Oh, yes, indeed I will. I made up my mind while you were 
away that if I could get the bank’s money back, I’d never play 
again—never in my whole life. But how good and kind you are! 
How can I thank you? I think you’re just the best woman in the 
world, and——’”’ 

The outspoken praise, the admiration in the youth’s eyes, and 
perhaps the sweet consciousness of a kindly action, gave Mrs. Slater 
such keen pleasure that she flushed hotly. She looked charming as 
she handed Morris the notes, and said gaily :— 

“There they are—the twelve hundred dollars; and you'll not 
play any more, will you?” And with a kindly, warning glance 
intended to take away all sense of obligation, she added, ‘“‘ You 
know, I mayn’t be able to help next time.” 

“ But, Mrs. Slater, it wasn’t twelve hundred ; it was only a thou- 
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sand; the two hundred I lost were my own—really. I ought to 
lose them.” 

“You silly boy. You just take what you can get, and say no 
more about it. You’re only gettin’ back your own, I guess, but I 
like you for thinking of it. And now you must go. It’s nearly 
three o’clock. Good-bye, and remember never come here again.” 

While speaking, she opened the door and passed on to the 
landing from whence the stairs led to the street. 

“ But then I shan’t see you any more. Mayn’t I? Oh, please. 
Wouldn’t you ‘come for a buggy-ride with me? I want—I want 
to see you again.”’ 

The woman smiled as if half- -pleased, half-sad :— 

“Tt’s better not.” Then with a quick flush of wounded pride, 
‘“<’twould do you harm to be seen with me—though we're not so 
bad as they say; are we? . . . It must be good-bye, Fred, but think 
of me sometimes, won’t you, just now an’ then? We needn’t forget 
each other entirely, need we?” 

“But can’t I see you anywhere? You’ve been so kind, and I 
want to—please.” Morris's tones and looks pleaded earnestly. 

“It’s better not.’ And Mrs. Slater smiled again sadly; then, 
as if moved by sudden impulse, she took the youth’s head in her 
hands and kissed him quickly on the brow. ‘‘ Remember your 
promise.” And she fled into the room, closing the door behind her. 


As soon as she was safe she stopped and listened to his steps, 
and at the shutting of the street-door, sighed with a vague sense 
of loss and chill. Then she turned mechanically and put the cards 
away, and extinguished the lights in the further part of the room. 
So engaged was she with this or so lost in thought that she did not 
hear the inner door open nor notice his presence till, turning, she 
came face to face with Will Mayberry. 

“T thought you had gone up-stairs, and I came in to put things 
a little straight. Slater has gone up.” And the man looked at her 
curiously—as it seemed to her, with a certain sense of expectancy. 

Quickly she began— 

“T’ve just sent Morris away. I made him promise never to play 
any more. He was so grateful. You did a good action to-night, Will 
Mayberry. And I'll not forget it.” And as she spoke she gave 
him both her hands. Then nervously withdrawing them from his 
clasp she went on ‘hurriedly, “ You’re a real good man and—But 
now I’ll have to go. It’s past three o’clock. Good-night—Will.”’ 

And once again she fled. 

Frank Harris. 


*,.* The Editor of this Review cannot undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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